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T HAS BEEN REVEALED that Freemasonry, which 
professes a mystical liking for the number 
hree, is based on bluff, bunkum and blasphemy. 
Chat it is a menace as great, and in many ways 
nore insidious than Communism, is to be judged 
py the fact that it has been rigorously condemned 
py the last twelve Popes. That it is a menace of 
great magnitude may be estimated from the fact 
that since the first Lodge was set up in America 
m 1754 at Philadelphia, its membership in the 
J. S. has risen to 3,597,800—more than half the 
otal world Masonic membership. 

A great storm is brewing in England just now, 
ollowing the publication of two books by an 
Mnglican clergyman, Walton Hannah, who got 
eehind the lines and has returned to tell the world 
vhat lies back of the mumbo-jumbo of the noto- 
iious Masonic secrets and pseudo-mystic rites. His 
first book, which was published in 1952 and has 
un into seven editions since, is called Darkness 
Visible. It called the Masonic bluff and made it 
quite clear that Masonry was frankly atheistic and 
unti-Christian in character, and that the Christian 
acraments were blasphemously caricatured in its 
anholy rites. Efforts were made to suppress the 
»00k because it let so many cats out of the po- 
itical bag, and because so many Protestant clergy- 
men found it uncomfortable trying to profess 
hrist in public and Satanism in secret. 

Walton Hannah’s second book, which has just 
een published by the Augustine Press, London, 
ns called Christians by Degrees, and is a follow- 
through of the first book. In this we have the 
Masonic rituals in full to prove to all the world 
(hat Freemasonry sets itself up as a counter-church, 
ising the press, the cinema and education to per- 
\eate mankind with a hatred of Christianity, and 
especially Catholicism. These remarkable books, 
well-packed with first-hand information, bear out 
he charges of the Popes that Freemasonry acts 
nder the direct inspiration of the Devil, agreeing 
with them in accusing it of infamy, blasphemy, 
pactilege, and the most abominable heresies of 
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former times; of treason against the State; of 
anarchial and revolutionary principles, and of pro- 
moting and initiating modern Communism; of 
corrupting the minds of youth; of base hypocrisy 
under the cloak of good-fellowship and charitable 
activities; of the complete destruction of Chris- 
tianity. Freemasonry is the kingship of Satan set 
up in opposition to the Kingship of Christ; an 
empire of darkness set in endless hostility to the 
Light, as the Masonic Ritual reads: “The light of 
the Master Mason is darkness visible.” 


Origin of the Name 


What connection has this destructive menace 
with the very honorable and constructive building 
trade? Freemasons have tried to figure out a 
genealogy stretching back as far as King David, 
and even back to Adam. As a matter of strict 
historical accuracy, the movement stems from the 
craft guilds of the Middle Ages. Most craftsmen, 
such as carpenters, potters and goldsmiths, could 
work at home, and live and die in the midst of 
their community. But it was otherwise with the 
stonemasons. When a church or a castle had been 
completed, they had perforse to go elsewhere to 
find more work. Hence their guild had to take 
the mobile character of their profession into ac- 
count. The stonemasons met together in lodges, or 
temporary huts, set up near building sites to act 
as storehouses and meeting places. 
humble toolsheds the modern lodges stemmed. 

A certain bond of unity grew up among these 
primitive lodges. A uniformity of custom and 
practice rose up, still preserved in their ancient 
Constitutions or Old Charges. These constitu- 
tions began with an invocation to the Holy Trinity, 
an injunction to love God and His Holy Church, 
followed by the rules and regulations of the craft, 
ending with a short prayer. The ‘““Mason Word,” 
which is now surrounded with such esoteric bluff, 
was merely a form of Trade Union card of today. 
It was rendered necessary by the fact that masons 
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had to travel in search of work from one site to 
another, and it was essential that the Master 
Mason should have some method of identifying 
a qualified stonemason hitherto unknown to him. 
Hence the use of a pass word, which was originally 
passed on with certain ceremonial observances. 


The imparting of the Masonic Word today is 
surrounded by fantastic mumbo-jumbo, which, in 
itself, is a proof of man’s instinctive attraction to 
ritual and of the strange foolishness that befalls 
those in whom that instinct is frustrated. The 
Freemasons themselves, like certain new-rich fami- 
lies, have tried to devise an aristocratic origin. 
For instance, they try to prove they stemmed from 
the Order of Templars which was suppressed in 
1308 for the practice of abominable and blas- 
phemous rites. However, their origin was more 
honorable, though their end is the same. It is as 
if Satan took over the framework of a fine craft— 
the church-builder’s trade—to oppose the Church 
of Christ. 


Gradually the masons’ lodges recetved mem- 
bers who were not of the craft at all, but who 
wished to enjoy its privileges. Then, with the 
so-called Reformation, they were used as the 
framework of a new secret society which embraced 
Jews, Deists, Freethinkers and atheists. By the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Free- 
mason Society had completely dropped its con- 
nections with the craft of masons and assumed 
a quasi-religious character. 


Origin of Modern Freemasonry 


Modern Masonry may be said to date from 
the year 1717, when Dr. James Anderson, a Pres- 
byterian minister, drew up his Constitutions, in 
which nearly all traces of Christianity were elimin- 
ated and God was referrred to as the Great Archi- 
tect. From this time on, Freemasonry tended 
towards cosmopolitanism and universality. Wal- 
ton Hannah quotes The Religion of Freemasonry 
by H. J. Whymper, Grand Master, published in 
1888, on the absurdity of suppressing Christian 
allusions so as not to give offense, so that “‘on 
the one hand the Christian refrains from speaking 
of Christ as His Saviour, and on the other our 
Hindoo brethren openly assert that Jesus Christ’s 
position is on a mere level with Zoroaster, Mo- 
hamed, Khrishna, Rama and the others... . 

Thus the Christian alone has abandoned his re- 
ligion, whilst the brethren of all other beliefs have 
asserted theirs.” + | 
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We have it on the evidence of the Freemasons 
themselves that their cult is a religion. Its ritual 
is worked with solemn religious ceremony, hymns 
are sung at the opening and closing of Lodges; 
candles are lit before the three pedestals and the 
Bible is kept open before the Worshipful Master. 
The grand and Royal Sign is accompanied by the 
salutation: “All glory to the Most High.” Many 
Lodges have chaplains and organists. Masonry 
is, in fact, a blasphemous caricature of Chris- 
tianity, ‘a common-denominator, no-theology” 
hotchpotch in which pagan symbols are mixed up 
with Christian rites in a sort of perpetual Black 
Mass. 


Evil Fruits 


By their fruits you shall know them. The rapid 
rise of secularism in the modern world was due 
to no chance, but to the clever, calculated tech- 
niques of Freemasons. The constantly recurring 
revolutions in Europe during the past two cen- 
turies, the political unheavals, the religious perse- 
cutions, were mainly of Freemason origin. Like 
Sovietism, it varies its tactics according to the time 
and territory of operation. Thus, as Fr. Cahill, 
S.J., author of Freemasonry and the Anti-Christian 
Movement, pointed out, it usually exhibits openly 
its revolutionary virus only in Catholic countries 
or where the government and social organization 
are more or less under the guidance of Christian 
principles. In non-Catholic or de-Christianized 
states, it affects the pose of constitutionalism and 
loyalty to the established government. This is the 
real clue to the apparent contrast between the 
Grand Orient Masonry of France and Mexico, and 
the Freemasonry of the Anglo-American type. 
Hence the bloodshed in the heart of Europe and 
the brotherly after-dinner speeches of Rotarians 
in the heart of England or America. ; 


The Freemason technique of secularizing the 
West can be readily seen in the six main points 
of its program: 


1. The elimination of religion from all 
public institutions and departments of 
government, signalled by the removy- 
ing of the Crucifix from legislative 
assemblies, courts of justice, public 
hospitals, schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 


2. Easy divorce and the secularization 
of marriage. 
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3. State systems of education, with the 
tactics of which American Catholics 
are painfully aware. 


4. Religious indifference, i.e., freedom 
of worship for all religions except 
the true Faith. 


5. Absolute liberty of the press, even in 
the publication of immoral and sub- 
versive articles and comments. 


6. The removal of distinctions between 
the sexes, even though it means the 
collapse of family life and the lower- 
ing of woman’s status. 


Free to Go to the Devil 


These six principles of Freemasonry may be 
ceduced to the one big freedom of being free to 
30 to the Devil. It will also be noted that they 
mply a denial of freedom to Catholicism to carry 
yut its mission. In actual fact, the world-wide 
link-up of Masonic Lodges forms a Satanic chain 
about the world. Wéith accurate information at 
us disposal, and with that high perspective of 
vorld movements which his high office conferred 
on him, Pope Leo XIII declared: 


Jor ALL sociAL EviLs and problems are 
equally obvious. Some positively leap to 
he eye of the most unobservant citizen; others 
jie hidden deep in the social organism, where only 
he trained social worker can discover them. The 
nousing problem surely belongs to the first cate- 
ory. Today, wherever men are gathered in fairly 
sarge communities, but especially in towns and 
cities and their suburbs, one comes across the 
most shocking evidence of a housing shortage 
with all its attendant evils. 

In a message sent through Msgr. Montini, Pro- 
Secretary of State, to the 14th Spanish Social 
eek, which studied the housing problem, Pope 
s XII declared: “It it not a local problem, nor 
ven a national one; one is dealing with a unt- 
tlt problem of considerable gravity, both in 


tself and in its consequences.” 


; 


1 


if 


The importance that the housing question en- 
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“Including almost every nation in its immense 
gtasp, it (Freemasonry) unites itself with other 
sects of which it is the real inspiration and hidden 
power. It first attracts and then retains its asso- 
ciates by the bait of worldly advantage which it 
secures for them. It bends governments to its 
will sometimes by promises, sometimes by threats. 
It has found its way into every class of society, 
and forms an invisible and irresponsible power, 
an independent government, as it were, within the 
body corporate of the lawful state.” 


It has certainly united itself with Protestant 
sects. We shall see the outcome of this strange 
union very soon. In England, the Grand Lodge 
and the Anglican Church are in a tight dilemma. 
They have been propping each other so long that 
any withdrawal of one means the insecurity of 
the other. Their incompatibility has become glar- 
ingly apparent. “There is fear on both sides,” 
as Walton Hannah wryly observes, “hence the 
search for truth is stifled, and the religious bigamy 
continues. Only Rome can afford to smile at 
the situation, and continue to win converts.” 


LiAM BropHy, PH.D. 
Dublin, Ireland 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


WORLD CRISIS IN HOUSING 


joys in the eyes of the Pope may be gauged from 
the fact that the General Intention recommended 
to the millions of associates of the Apostleship of 
Prayer, for November 1953, and blessed by His 
Holiness, was: “That the housing shortage may be 
remedied with all diligence.” That same month— 
could it have been a mere coincidence ?—the Holy 
Father delivered an address on the same subject 
on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee celebrations 
of the Institute for Low-cost Houses in Rome. In 
that address he dealt more fully with some points 
already touched upon years earlier in a speech to 
the delegates of an I. L. O. committee, in March, 
1949. 

This article deals briefly with some aspects of 
the housing problem in the light of the papal pro- 
nouncements mentioned above, and will also give 
a short account of the proceedings of the 14th 
Spanish Social Week held recently in Burgos. 
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A Vital Question 


In his message to the Spanish Social Week, 
Pope Pius stated: “The dwelling, or house, 1s one 
of man’s vital needs, one of the rights of the 
human person. From the economic point of view, 
which in this case cannot be separated from the 
moral, man needs food, clothing and lodging, as 
Ecclesiasticus says: “The chief thing for a man’s 
life is water and bread, and clothing, and a house 
to protect him.’ (29,27) How painful it is not 
to be able to satisfy anyone of these rights. But 
if this is said when considering the individual 
taken by himself, when one considers him living 
in a family the problem takes on an even more 
acute character. The sufferings then spread to 
many sik ao 


According to the Christian idea, the house of a 
family has to serve a number of purposes: it is a 
home, a sanctuary, a school, a workshop, in order 
to fulfill the various ends of the family. From 
this one can easily realize how very important, 
indeed, good housing is. Yet, how many families 
today live in houses—rather, hovels—that are 
overcrowded, unsanitary, and unfit in every way 
for human habitation. 


American readers surely have first-hand evi- 
dence of the housing shortage in their own coun- 
try. Conditions in Europe are probably worse due 
to the havoc of war and other factors. A few 
years ago it was estimated that in many large 
French towns 21% of the families with about 
5 to 7 members each had but one over-crowded 
room, which was often also the kitchen. In Ger- 
many hundreds of thousands were found to be 
living in subterranean dwellings. In Italy, Spain 
and England, too, the housing problem is caus- 
ing much concern. If conditions in the West are 
bad, those in the East, with its densely populated 
regions and low living standards, are not hard 
to imagine. Industrialization and urbanization, 
together with the refugee problem in countries 
such as Pakistan, India, Indo-China and Korea, 
have further aggravated the problem there. 


It is clear that evil results are bound to issue 
from bad housing conditions. In the great social 
encyclical Ouadragesimo Anno, Pope Pius XI de- 
clared that it was horrifying to consider the diffi- 
culties which the bad state of a house created 
for the union and intimacy of family life. Besides 
the harm done to the family as a whole—many 
broken homes are due to the lack of proper 
housing—there is the harm done to its individual 
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members, especially the youngest ones, who suffer | 
physically, morally and spiritually, to an extent} 


| 
1 


that is difficult to exaggerate. 


The Roots of the Problem 


Speaking on the subject of housing to the I. L. | 
O. delegates, Pope Pius XII stated that our much- 
vaunted modern ecomomy, so proud of producing | 
ever more and better, ever more cheaply, had, } 
nevertheless, failed to satisfy this real need of the f 
individual and the family. 


This failure is due in part to the migration of { 
millions of refugees, already mentioned above, } 
which is a phenomenon not limited to the East. | 
Other more universal and fundamental causes are § 
briefly summed up by the Holy Father in his re-} 
cent letter in these words: ‘“The progressive in- 
crease of population; the concentration of an in- 
creased number of inhabitants in urban and in- 
dustrial centres; the economic problems arising 
from the high cost of construction and the diffi- 
culty of renting houses in many cases; the numer- 
our taxes and fiscal complications; the wars which 
have made the situation more difficult and the. 
need of a solution more urgent’ (Pius XII, ad- 
dress to the Roman Institute for Low-cost Houses, 
November 21, 1953) ; all this has brought it about 
that the rhythm of production in the construction 
branch should be absolutely insufficient for the 
existing needs.” \ 


Much could be said about each of the above 
points, did time and space permit. Urbanization 
and the flight from land, for example are tenden- 
cies that are causing concern in many nations of 
the West. Again, a decade has not been suffi- 
cient to heal the scars of World War Il—it is 
estimated that in the course of it 1,000,000 houses 
were destroyed in France and 8,000,000 in Ger- 
many. p 


Seeking a Solution 


How can so great and difficult a problem be 
solved? In the letter just quoted, the Holy Father 
declares that the first thing to be done is “to 
realize that before so vast and urgent a problem’ 
the effort of all is indispensable; no one can ex- 
cuse himself from doing whatever may be reason 
ably within his power to relieve this need.” Here 
is an appeal to each one’s social sense and con 
science to strive to obtain, as the Pope declares 
to the I. L. O. delegates, “for thousands, for mil 
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lions of individuals and families a lodging which 
may secure for them a minimum of hygiene and 
well-being, of dignity and morality.” This is a 
most important social duty. (In the concluding 
ppeech of the recent Spanish Social Week the 
‘Bishop of Cordoba showed how, from a certain 
point of view, housing is more of a social problem 
than the more fundamental needs of food and 
clothing: the individual feels the latter sharply 
enough to be spurred on to satisfy them, but the 
question of lodging cannot be solved by the in- 
dividual alone.) 


But the Holy Father goes on to say that the 
evil has assumed such proportions that the citizens 
joy themselves cannot remedy it, and recourse must 
also be had to the State, bearing in mind that the 
public authorities must not oppose private initia- 
rive. 

The Papal message next mentions some par- 
ticular measures that would help to solve the hous- 
ang crisis. One such measure would be a change 
an fiscal legislation, making it more favorable to 
urban property and better able to safeguard the 
legitimate rights of owners, with a consequent 
stimulus to building enterprise. Of the highest 
importance also is the production and price-reduc- 
tion of building materials. On the other hand, 
speculation in building sites must be avoided. 
“The competent authorities doubtless cannot re- 
move, directly or indirectly, the increase in value 
which is due solely to the development of local 
circumstances,” says the Pope, “but the social 
function of property demands that the said gain 
should not prevent others from satisfying con- 
veniently and at a fair price such an essential need 
as housing.” Yet another way in which the State 
could help is by financial subsidies, based on just 
and fair norms, both to individuals and to insti- 
tutions; such action would lower house rents and 
make it possible even for humble families to own 
their homes. 

Pope Pius XII finally draws attention to the 
good work done by various charitable institutions 
which have undertaken the work of building 
houses for the needier classes. With State and 
rivate aid and by organizing co-operative asso- 
ations, these societies have helped to ease the 
ousing situation and have even raised up entire 
urban districts. Business enterprises, too, 
ich tend to acquire more and more the char- 
icter of a family, have through various plans pro- 
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vided their workers houses. No more important 
social service could be rendered by them to their 
employees. 


Spanish Social Week 


The 14th Spanish Social Week, to which the 
Holy Father's message was addressed, was held 
in Burgos, July 5th-11th, 1954. There were four 
papers which studied the housing problem from 
the scientific and sociological point of view, and 
thirteen lectures which dealt with the more con- 
crete details of a program of reform. 


On the opening day, the first paper was read 
by the Archbishop of Burgos who showed the 
connection between family morality and housing, 
and the reasons why the Church undertook to ex- 
pound her doctrine on the housing question. The 
second paper outlined the extent and the character- 
istics of the housing crisis both in Spain and in 
other countries. Next came a study of the causes 
of the housing crisis, the three chief ones being, 
in the speaker’s opinion, the crisis of saving in the 
families, the crisis of urbanization in the towns, 
and the crisis of orientation and juridical pro- 
tection in the State. The last paper was on ‘“Hous- 
ing in relation to social stability and progress,” 
and it was asserted that civilization began when 
nomadic life ended, substituted by a sedentary 
life lived in a stable family dwelling; and that 
the curve of social progress followed the same 
path as that of housing development, with its ups 
and downs. 


The lectures could be divided into three groups. 
Some dealt with housing statistics and the factors 
which had to be considered before any solution 
of the housing problem could be attempted, e.g., 
urbanization, building sites, official procedure 
concerning the construction of houses, etc. Others 
studied the problem directly under its various as- 
pects: technical, economic, financial, juridical. A 
final set analyzed the question of State interven- 
tion, private initiative, housing co-operatives, and 
lastly, the relation between housing and produc- 
tivity. 

Besides the above, there were a number of brief 
speeches in which the activities. of various chari- 
table building societies of Spain were described. 
These societies are a striking feature of the social 
activity in the Spain of today, and their work— 
especially in places like Barcelona and Cordoba— 
fully deserves a separate study. During the Social 
Week a scheme for federating these associations 
was considered, and draft statutes were approved. 
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Much to be Done 


The universality of the housing crisis render 
the proceedings of the Spanish Social Week, and 
the message of the Holy Father, of superlative in- 
terest to all. In the words of the latter: “The 
mechanical organization of modern life and the 
errors that exist concerning the nature and ends 
of the family—many forget that this has to be 
a spiritual and moral, juridical and economic 
unit—have helped considerably to diminish the 
love for the home, which in times gone by in- 


PORTUGAL: AN ISLAND OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STABILITY 


(Concluded) 


Anti-Clericalism 


7 Pigs IS A GOODLY NUMBER of anti-clericals 
in Portugal who consider religion a super- 
stition quite unworthy of any progressive nation. 
I met an anti-clerical who was positively ashamed 
of Fatima, which he considered to be a means 
of exploitation of popular credulity. A dis- 
tinguished Portuguese Catholic, to whom I men- 
tioned this, answered me as follows: ‘Portugal 
is profoundly Catholic and also profoundly anti- 
clerical. This is a paradox, but it is true.” 

The anti-clerical trend in Portugal began in the 
XVUlIth century. Already in 1759 the Jesuits 
were expelled from the country. In the XIXth 
century the free-thinking ideas of the French 
Revolution penetrated the Portuguese ruling cir- 
cles. In 1834 all religious communities were dis- 
solved and their properties confiscated. The Bene- 
dictines alone lost twenty-one Abbeys. Severe re- 
strictions were imposed upon Catholic schools, 
the parochial clergy, etc. In 1902 all foreign 
religious who taught in the Catholic schools or 
held positions in Catholic institutions, were ex- 
pelled. In 1910, when the Portuguese anti- 
clericals over-threw the ancient monarchy, a new 
series of anti-clerical decrees followed. Bishops’ 
palaces, seminaries, etc., were confiscated. 

For more than a century the elite of the nation 
were educated in the liberal free-thinking spirit. 
The custom arose to recruit the clergy from the 
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spired families as the desire of their dreams, to 
seek for a house of their own, even at the cost) 
of no small sacrifices. Today too much time is 
spent outside the home and no longer are the | 
joys of family life so much sought in it; there is, 
not the same love of saving as before, or other 
uses are sought for money, there is a forgetful- 
ness of what domestic peace means for the family. | 
This is a field, therefore, in which much can be{ 
done and with very desirable results.” 


REV. J. CoRREIA-AFONSO, S.J. 
Barcelona, Spain 


poorest and most illiterate classes of the popula- 
tion. Parents who were unable to give their sons 
a decent education otherwise, handed them over 
to the clergy to be educated for priesthood. These 
priests necessarily reflected the customs, manners 
and the mentality of the class from which they 
sprang. They had no influence on the aristocracy, 
the bourgeoisie, or the professional classes. It be- 
came unthinkable for these classes to have their 
sons become priests. This inferior social position 
of the clergy persisted for a long time. Now there 
is a change, but much still remains to be done on 
this score. 


The confusion, disorder and anarchy which 
started with the fall of the House of Braganca in 
1910, continued till the National Revolution of 
May 28, 1926, which ended the anti-clerical rule. 
In 1928, Dr. Salazar became Minister of Finances, | 
and in 1932 Prime Minister. In 1940 he nego- 
tiated a concordat with the Holy See. While 
Roman Catholicism is the State religion in Spai 
it is not so in Portugal. There the State is stil 
officially neutral. Nevertheless, it recognize 
Catholicism as the religion of the majority of the 
Portuguese (92.7% according to the official fig 
ures), and secures for it a somewhat privilege 
status. There is no divorce from a marriage con: 
tracted in the Church; instruction in religion is! 
compulsory in all primary and secondary schools 
religious communities are recognized and eve 
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nelped; an arrangement very satisfactory to the 
}-hurch is made in the mission field. On the whole, 
p-atholics are quite satisfied. However, heritage 
from the anti-clerical past is still felt. In the 
yvhole of Portugal there is, for instance, only one 
mitred abbot, the Superior of the Benedictine 
Mbbey of Singeverga, near Oporto. When the 
keligious communities were dissolved in 1834, 
there were twenty-one flourishing Benedictine Ab- 
joeys in Portugal. In the ‘eighties a couple of 
rhe Brazilian Benedictine monks, under the guise 
in£ founding schools, tried to revive the Benedic- 
ine life in Portugal. They succeeded up to the 
point of founding Singeverga Priory, which was 
ater attached to the great German Benedictine 
songregation of Beuron. Its first German Prior 
was a great Polish aristocrat, Prince Radziwill. 
n 1902 the foreign monks were expelled from 
Portugal, and in 1910 new anti-religious laws 
were promulgated. Yet, a few Portuguese monks 
‘emain waiting for more propitious times. At 
dresent, Singeverga has 106 monks, many novices, 
dependent monasteries in Lisbon and Oporto, and 
‘wo schools for boys with 120 enrolled in each. 
t also manages the missionary diocese of Silva 
Porto in Angola, which is seven times larger than 
Portugal. Besides, it publishes books, periodicals, 
ptc., a commendable record for its twenty years 
of legal existence. 


The Portuguese Character 


Strength and endurance are the features of the 
Portuguese character which impressed me most. 
_ remember vividly the Quinta of San Antonio. It 
ss an August high noon in Southern Portugal. 
The feathery crowns of tall Angolan palms stand 
notionless against the cloudless, incredibly blue 
bky. The vast park with its profusion of tropical 
thrubs and flowers, fountains and ponds, ts silent 
inder the blazing, merciless sun. It is nearly 
00° F. in the shade. Yet, hard, wiry Portuguese 
veasants cheerfully work in the fields. The great 
Manor House does not sleep, either. Its masters 
o about their various tasks while the entire 
Mediterranean world takes its siesta. In the 
Quinta I understood the soul of the Portuguese 
>xplorers and conquistadors who sailed in the frail 
hips into the unknown. Heavily protected with 
steel helmits and cuirasses, these incredible men 
etrated the steamy forests of Brazil, the 
s of India and China, fighting their way 

_ Their deeds now-a-days appear hardly 
ible. Yet, I am quite certain that the modern 
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Portuguese have the same stamina. People who 
are able to work cheerfully when it is 100° F. 
in shade, who are inured to hardships from their 
childhood and are satisfied with little, need not 
worry about their future. 

Strength and endurance were shown by the 
Portuguese throughout their history. Like all the 
inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula, the Portu- 
guese are a very mixed race. In the ancient times 
the Pyrenean peninsula was occupied by the an- 
cestors of the modern Basques in the North and 
by unknown people in the center. About 1000 
B. C. a people, called the Iberians, invaded the 
peninsula from Africa, where the Berbers of 
Morocco still represent them. A few hundred 
years later the Celts came from the North and 
fused with the first comers to constitute the Celti- 
berian people. The Phoenicians, the Greeks and 
the Carthaginans also made settlements in the 
peninsula. Afterward came the Romans, the 
Suevs and the Visigoths. The Arabs invaded 
Spain in 711 and occupied the entire peninsula 
except for the Asturias, whence Count Pelagio 
started in 718 the reconquest of the country from 
the invaders. One of his successors, Alfonso VI, 
King of Leon, after the disaster of Sacralias, de- 
cided to enlist the assistance of French chivalry. 
Henry of Burgundy, brother of the Duke of that 
country, came to Leon. The King gave Henry 
his daughter Teresa in marriage and appointed 
him to administer the south-western part of his 
kingdom. In 1095 Henry took the title of the 
Lord of Coimbra and two years later that of Count 
of Portugal. His son, Alfonso, was proclaimed 
by his noblemen King of Portugal. The Kings of 
Leon opposed this move, but were forced in 1143 
to recognize the independence of Portugal. The 
Portuguese Kings were very successful in their 
wars against the Moors. By 1249 they occupied 
the entire present territory of Portugal. The Kings 
of Leon and Castile many times tried to incor- 
porate Portugal into their dominions, but always 
failed. Their last effort ended in the disaster 
of Aljubarota in 1385. 


Discovery and Colonization 


United and stabilized, Portugal embarked on its 
African expeditions and then on its great voyages 
of discovery, nobly assisted by the efforts of Prince 
Henry the Navigator. In 1434 Gil Eanes passed 
the Cape of Bojador. In 1842 Diogo Cao ex- 
plored Congo. Five years later, Bartolomeu Diaz 


reached the Cape of Good Hope. In 1498 Vasco 
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de Gama discovered the sea route to India, while 
in 1500 Pedro Alvares Cabral began the explora- 
tion of Brazil. In 1507 the Portuguese settlements 
in India were inaugurated, followed by those of 
Malacca, Timor and Macao. Goa and Macao be- 
came centers for the evangelization of India and 
China. 

Although greatly diminished, the Portuguese 
colonial Empire is still vast. It extends over 2 
million sq. klms., and is 23 times larger than 
Portugal. Its population must be around 13 mil- 
lions. The largest African colony of Angola, with 
an area of 1,246,700 sq. klms., had 3,738,010 in- 
habitants in 1940, while the colony of Mocam- 
bique, with an area of 771,125 sq. klms., had 
5,085,630. The anti-clericals who ruled the coun- 
try before the National Revolution of 1926 neg- 
lected the economic development of the colonies 
and, still more, their evangelization. In 1940, 
among the 3,738,010 inhabitants of Angola, there 
were only 82,789 Roman Catholics, most of them 
white and half-casts. In Mozambique, of the 
5,085,630 inhabitants only 36,411 were Catholics, 
also. white and half-casts. The difference in the 
Belgian Congo, where nearly one-third of the 
inhabitants are evangelized, is startling. The 
present Government does its best to promote the 
Catholic missions. 


There is no color-bar in any sense in the Portu- 
guese colonies. Separate churches for the natives 
and the Europeans simply do not exist. In 1933 
a special charter for the Portuguese Colonial Em- 
pire was issued. Later on, the Council for the 
Colonial Empire was established. The colonial 
policy of Portugal is based on a few principles. 
First, the natives are assimilated by the adoption 
of Christianity and Portuguese culture. Secondly, 
the colonies are transformed gradually into 
provinces of the mother country. Thirdly, the 
political direction of the colonies and their finan- 
cial autonomy is encouraged. The nearly sta- 
tionary level of the Portuguese population depends 
on the heavy emigration to the colonies and to 
Brazil which need the Portuguese element to 
maintain their individuality. Of European coun- 
tries only Ireland has a higher emigration rate 
than Portugal. In Brazil alone there are over 
70 million Portuguese-speaking people. 


The period of the great discoveries was fol- 
lowed by a period of stagnation. In 1578 King 
Sebastian lost his life in the battle of Alcacer- 
Quibir in Africa. He was succeeded in 1580 by 
his nearest cousin, Philip II, King of Spain. 
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_ In Italy, Germany, Belgium, Holland and Greece 


Portugal remained a separate kingdom, united | 
with Spain only by the person of the sovereign. | 
Still, the Portuguese were not satisfied. The § 
neglect of Portugal by the successors of Philip § 
II led to a nationalist rebellion in 1640 which § 
placed the House of Braganca on the throne. For } 
twenty-eight years the Spaniards tried to reduce } 
Portugal, but in vain. Portuguese endurance and | 
patience won the battle. 

In the XVIIIth century the Free Thought Move- } 
ment began to penetrate the country and cul-4 
minated in the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1759. { 
The French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars } 
led to the departure of the Imperial Court to q 
Brazil in 1807, and to the proclamation of the qj 
Empire there in 1821. Brazil and Portugal be- : 
came seperate states although under the same § 
House of Braganza. The struggle between the 
conservatives and the radicals in Portugal ended in } 
the victory of the latter in 1834. Finally, in 1910 
the monarchy was overthrown and a Republic was 
proclaimed. For sixteen years there were turmoil, 
rebellions, revolutions, assassinations, inflation, 
etc. In 1926 the present regime was inaugurated, 
and by 1933 it was consolidated. 

In that year a new Portuguese Constitution was 
promulgated. It defines the character of the 
Portuguese National Revolution and the limits of 
the Sovereignity. The President is elected for 
seven years by universal vote. His term can be 
renewed indefinitely. The President nominates 
the Prime Minister who rules the country with 
the ministers of his own choice. The Parliament 
consists of one chamber only, the National As- 
sembly, 120 members of which are elected for four 
years by direct vote. There are no parties. Be- 
sides the National Assembly, there is also a 
Consultive House of Corporations, where eco- 
nomic, cultural and moral interests of the country 
are represented. The Constitution also defines 
the judicial organs and the local government. 


Stability 


Twenty years have passed since this Constitu- 
tion was promulgated, the while Dr. Salazar rules 
the country. Portugal is an island of stability ir 
distracted, chaotic, uneasy, post-war Europe. The 
same government continues to rule for decades 
while in France it changes several times a year 


the balance of political power is exceedingly deli 
cate, and only with all kinds of compromises is 
continuity of the government possible. In Portu 
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zal there are no crises in the Government, no 
nap-elections, demagogic propaganda and unre- 
Jeemable election promises. 

Politically stable, Portugal is equally stable eco- 
nomically. Dr. Salazar found the finances of the 
sountry in a most lamentable state. Now Portugal 
is one of five countries in the world with a free 
currency. The others are Switzerland and Belgium 
in Europe, and the U. S. A. and Canada in Amer- 
ica. The Portuguese currency is more secure than 
that of any of these countries. The Portuguese 
budget is always balanced and there is no need 
for inflation to make the ends meet through 
“deficit spending.” A good many agricultural 
and industrial amelioration plans were carried out, 
but always according to the means at hand. There 
was no borrowing from abroad and no inflation. 
In the same way, many social reforms were carried 
out, but equally according to the means at hand. 
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Utterly shunned is that dangerous method, so 
common in the post-war Europe, by which gov- 
ernments, in order to win votes, promise all sorts 
of social benefits, cheap housing, food subsidies, 
shorter working hours, pensions, free medical 
treatment, free education, etc., knowing full well 
that they cannot redeem their promises without 
foreign loans and inflation, as they spend on a 
massive scale the savings of preceeding genera- 
tions. 

Portugal is a veritable island of stability. This 
stability was achieved without the use of force, 
without a civil war, etc., but solely by a return 
to despised Christian teaching and to sane meth- 
ods of administration and its financial manage- 
ment. There is no ‘mystique’ and no “miracles.” 
Any nation can do the same, if it wants to. 


S. BOLSHAKOFF, PH.D. 
Oxford, England 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS? 


IX. 


ave thet) S. Supreme Court 


| FTER THE NEW YORK STATE Court of Ap- 

peals decided against Mr. Zorach and Mts. 
‘Gluck in favor of release-time, these plaintiffs car- 
ried their suit to the United States Supreme Court 
which agreed, December 11, 1951, to rule on the 
iconstitutionality of the release-time program in 
'New York City public schools and on the State 
law under which it was established and adminis- 
‘tered. The defendants were the Board of Edu- 
scation of New York City, Francis T. Spaulding, 
‘New York State Commissioner of Education, and 
tthe Greater New York Committee on Released 
‘Time of Jews, Protestants, and Roman Catholics. 
‘The New York Release-Time case was argued 
jin the United States Supreme Court on January 
31, 1952, along with the New Jersey case against 
Old Testament Bible reading in public schools. 
‘The New Jersey case was disposed of when the 
|United States Supreme Court ruled on March 3, 
1952, six to three, that the New Jersey plaintiffs 
‘had not shown sufficient injury for it to rule on 
‘the constitutionality of the New Jersey Statute 
involved. , | 
The New York Release-Time case was decided 
| April 28, 1952, when the United States Su- 
eme Court ruled, also six to three, that the New 


- 
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York Release-Time program was constitutional. 
The majority opinion was written by Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas who found the New York Re- 
lease-Time case unlike the McCollum case. He 
reduced the problem before the Court to the 
question: “Whether New York by this system 
has either prohibited the ‘free exercise’ of re- 
ligion or has made a law ‘respecting an establish- 
ment of religion’ within the meaning of the First 
Amendment. The record shows no coercion of 
public school pupils in any way and presents 
the school authorities as neutral who “do no more 
than release students whose parents so request.” 
Justice Douglas, in the majority opinion, there- 
fore, “put aside that claim of coercion both as 
respects the ‘free exercise of religion’ and ‘an 
establishment of religion’ within the meaning of 
the First Amendment. 

There was much talk about separation of 
Church and State. Justice Douglas did not doubt 
“that the First Amendment reflects the philosophy 
that the Church and State should be separate.” 
While the separation must be absolutely “‘com- 
plete and unequivocal” as regards the free exercise 
of religion and its establishment, admitting no 
exception, Justice Douglas carefully noted in the 
majority opinion: . 
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“The First Amendment—does not say that in 
every and all respects there shall be a separation 
of Church and State. Rather it studiously defines 
the manner, the specific ways in which there shall 
be no concert or union, or dependency of one on 
the other. That is the common sense of the 
matter. 

“Otherwise, the State and religion would be 
aliens to each other—hostile, suspicious, and even 
unfriendly. Churches could not be required to 
pay even property taxes. Municipalities would 
not be permitted to render police or fire protec- 
tion to religious groups. Policemen, who helped 
parishioners into their places of worship, would 
violate the Constitution. 

“Prayers in our legislative halls; the appeals 
to the Almighty in the messages of the Chief 
Executive; the proclamations making Thanksgiv- 
ing Day a holiday; ‘So help me God’ in our court- 
room oaths, these and all other references to the 
Almighty that run through our laws, our public 
rituals, our ceremonies would be flouting the First 
Amendment. 

“A fastidious atheist or agonostic could even 
object to the supplication with which the court 
opens each session: ‘God save the United States 
and this honorable court.’ 

“We would have to press the concept of church 
and state to these extremes to condemn the present 
law on constitutional grounds.” 

The things thus listed by Justice Douglas evi- 
denced plenty of aid to religion from the State. It 
was, therefore, a practical refutation of that state- 
ment in the majority opinion settling the McCol- 
lum case which falsely made the constitutional 
separation of Church and State prohibit State aid 
to all religions as well as to one religion. What 
aid was actually given in public schools, even 
outside of release-time, was duly emphasized by 
Justice Douglas in continuing the majority opinion 
as follows: 

“A Catholic student applies to his teacher for 
permission to leave school during school hours 
on a holy day of obligation to attend Mass. A 
Jewish student asks his teacher for permission to 
be excused for Yom Kippur. A Protestant wants 
the afternoon off for a family baptismal ceremony. 

“In each case the teacher requires parental con- 
sent in writing; in each case the teacher, in order 
to make sure the student is not a truant, goes 
further and requires a report from the priest, the 
rabbi or the minister. . 

“The teacher, in other words, cooperates in a 
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more attention or stirred wider debate.” 
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religious program to the extent of making it pos 
sible for her student to participate in it. Whether 
she does it occasionally for a few students, regu- 
larly for one, or pursuant to a systematized pro- 
gram designed to further the religious needs of 
all the students, does not alter the character of 
theract.” 

What was thus done to foster religion proved 
to Justice Douglas that “we are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” 
To hold that the State may not encourage re- 
ligious instruction, nor cooperation “with reli- 
gious authorities” generally, “would be to find 
in the Constitution a requirement that the Gov- 
ernment show a callous indifference to religious 
groups,” which ‘‘would be preferring those who 
believe in no religion over those who do believe.” 
In fact, the United States Supreme Court should 
long have recognized that there was ever present 
the danger of playing into the hands of a little 
atheist freethinker minority conspiring to triumph 
over the vast majority of God-fearing Americans, 

There was no such danger for Justice Douglas 
who found “no constitutional requirement which 
makes it necessary for Government to be hostile 
to religion and to throw its weight against efforts 
to widen the effective scope of religious influ- 
ence.” Individual preferences or prepossessions 
must not break down the neutrality of the Gov- 
ernment between different denominations. 

“In the McCollum case the classrooms were 
used for religious instruction and the force of the 
public school was used to promote that instruction. 
Here, as we have said, the public schools do no 
more than accommodate their schedule to a pro- 
gram of outside religious instruction. . 

“We follow the McCollum case. But we can- 
not expand it to cover the present released-time 
program unless separation of Church and State 
means that public institutions can make no ad- 
justment to their schedules to accommodate the 
religious needs of the people. We cannot read 
into the Bill of Rights such a philosophy of hos- 
tility to religion.” 

This did not please the author of the majority 
opinion in-the McCollum case, Justice Black, who 
confessed to be “aware that our McCollum de 
cision on separation of Church and State has bee 
subjected to a most searching examination through. 
out the country” and that “probably few opin 
ions from this Court in recent years have attractec 
Nev 
ertheless, Justice Black still could not see tha 
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separation of Church and State, as fixed by the 
First Amendment, admitted any aid whatsoever 
‘9 religion, as New York State did in release- 
‘ime for the instruction of public school children 
in religious schools outside of the public school 
system. In recalling American Colonial History 
with its intolerant Protestant Age, he correctly 
asserted that it was precisely because of this that 
‘we are given the constitutional mandate to keep 
Church and State completely separate;” but he 
forgot to qualify this by the constitutional specifi- 
cations that this complete separation was in re- 
gard to passing laws making an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of. This was Justice Black’s fundamental mistake 
which Justice Douglas and his associate Justices 
in the majority opinion had learned to avoid. 


Justice Jackson in his dissent found the court 
erecting a wall between Church and State ‘even 
more paryed and twisted” than he expected—mix- 
ing “compulsory public education with compulsory 
Godliness,” allegedly both effective through the 
truant office. While pupils at the request of 
parents were released to attend religious instruc- 
tion elsewhere, the others were kept in the public 
school that became to them “‘a temporary jail,” in 
the terminology of Justice Jackson. When release- 
time was thus “warped and twisted” in his dissent, 
Justice Jackson wrote of himself: “It takes more 
subtlety of mind than I possess to deny that this 
is government constraint in support of religion.” 
One is tempted to agree with Justice Jackson for 
admitting a lack of intelligence in his understand- 
ing of release-time in which there was evidently 
no compulsion, but freedom of choice that divided 
the pupils into those released for religious study 
and those left to continue in school. The wall 
of separation was not “twisted and warped,” but 
was repaired from the damage done in the McCol- 
lum case settlement, when the separation of 
Church and State was made larger and more com- 
prehensive than the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States warranted. 


Justice Frankfurter agreed with Justice Jackson 
that there was coercion when the public schools 
were used ‘‘as the instrument for securing attend- 
ance at denominational classes,” which the pro- 
moters of the release-time program were unwill- 
g to dispense with. He therefore charged them 
ith “betraying a want of confidence in the in- 
rent power of the various faiths to draw chil- 
en to outside sectarian classes—an attitude that 
tdly reflects the faith of the greatest religious 
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spirits.’ Mr. Frankfurter surely labors hard to 
put into invidious light the cooperation of the 
school with the Church in bringing religion into 
the life of public school pupils, who are not now 
allowed to be instructed religiously in their schools 
as they had been in the earlier period of our 
country’s history, when George Washington’s ad- 
vice to have religion in the schools was heeded, 
because, in his words: “reason and experience both 
forbid to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle.” 

The New York Times, in an editorial on ‘“Time 
Off For Religion,” April 30, 1952, referred to 
the indignant dissent of three Justices, but 
promptly remarked how deserving of emphasis 
was a point made along the way by Justice Doug- 
las in regard to the suggestion “that the system 
involved the use of coercion to get public school 
students into religious classrooms.” Justice Doug- 
las pointedly observed: “If in fact coercion were 
used, if it were established that one or more 
teachers were using their office to persuade or 
force students to take religious instruction, a 
wholly different case would be presented.” The 
New York Times furthermore recognized the 
danger of abuses with released-time, such as “the 
possibility of divisiveness, of compulsion, of 
truancy, the danger that those left behind in the 
school classrooms may suffer the waste of a pur- 
poseless hour.” Nevertheless the New York 
Times leaned “hopefully to the view that the 
abuses can eventually be remedied or minimized,” 
concluding: 

“In this time of so much moral bankruptcy, 
with the demonstrated need for religious and 
ethical training, we feel that the door cannot be 
closed to a program—shared by 2,000,000 or more 
young children over the nation each year—that 
offers promise of strengthening the religious and 
moral fibre of our Youth. 

“The fact that this 1s a minority does not pre- 
clude the fact that within this fairly small com- 
pany some few may be touched by inspiration in 
that time off for religion, to become spiritual 
leaders of tomorrow. If this hope is valid, then 
the challenge to our various faiths is to make the 
released-time program more vital, more meaning- 


ful, while avoiding such dangers as admittedly 


surround an arms-length partnership—in—separ- 


ation between schools and religions.” 


(To be continued) 


REV, FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 
Rochester Navy 275 
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Warder’s Review 


A Blot on Our Nation 


F THERE IS ONE flagrant violation of justice 
I in the United States which calls for immediate 
redress, it is the cruel treatment meted out to cer- 
tain types of seasonal workers. It is an oft told 
story—this immoral exploitation of the Mexican 
“wetbacks,” the migratory workers and contract 
laborers. The latest heart-rending account of the 
misery and suffering endured by these unfortu- 
nates comes from the little town of Chesterfield, 
Mo., only twenty miles from St. Louis. 


The Rev. John F. Godfrey, parish priest in 
Chesterfield, has recently told how Mexican 
workers, hired as contract labor, work and live 
under conditions worse than those under which 
Italian prisoners of war labored in the same area 
during World War II. Because of the Geneva 
Convention, adequate housing and sanitation facil- 
ities were erected for the prisoners. These facilities, 
however, were dismantled after the prisoners left, 
with the result that the Mexican laborers now em- 
ployed live in squalid, cramped quarters. The 
pay, of course, is far below subsistence level. 
Father Godfrey, who has made himself conver- 
sant with the general situation of this type of 
worker in our country, said that, although the 
Mexican agricultural workers are supposed to be 
paid the prevailing scale, in some instances they 
were paid as little as 50 cents per hour. 


The Mexicans in Chesterfield, like most of those 
elsewhere in the central and northern states, have 
migrated from the south because of the ‘‘wet- 
backs.” Last year 65,000 left Texas and came 
north to find work. Most are citizens of our 
country. Thus, while these Mexicans have a prob- 
lem different from that of the ‘‘wetbacks,” and 
are not to be confused with the latter, their’s is a 
mutual plight. Describing the “wetback” prob- 
lem as gruesome, Father Godfrey stated that al- 
though “the U. S. Government is spending mil- 
lions of dollars to keep them from crossing ille- 
gally ‘into our country . . . labor brokers, both 
Mexican and American, recruit such men, help 
them across the border and then require a heavy 


commission for getting them a job.” The job in 
question, of course, is provided largely at the 
expense of local Mexicans with an exploitation 
rate of wages. 


Anent the unfortunate “wetbacks” Father God- 
frey mentioned another practice which verily cries 
to Heaven for redress. Mexican workers had told 
him of situations in which a man would employ 
‘“‘wetbacks” until the job was done, then turn them 
back to immigration authorities for deportation 
without ever paying them. 


The history of our treatment of Mexicans who 
have come to our country is anything but praise- 
worthy. There is supposed to exist a general feel- 
ing of close friendship between us and the other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. We dem- 
onstrate this friendship, among other ways, by not 
restricting immigration from these countries 
through a quota system, as we do with nations 
elsewhere. Even the English speaking countries 
have restricted immigrant access to the United 
States. How then explain our high-handed exploi- 
tation and unchristian treatment of the Latin 
Americans who have come to live among us? 
There is only one answer—Godless Liberalism, 
which recognizes neither the sanction of the moral 
law nor the canons of basic decency. Here, in- 
deed, the cold, hard-hearted profit motive is the 
supreme law. 


While every decent citizen of the United States 
should rise in indignant protest against the bar- 
barous cruelty perpetrated on the Latin Americans 
in our country, Catholics should certainly take 
the lead in any move to remove this national 
scandal. Not only are we Catholics expected to 
have a keener appreciation of the demands of 
justice and charity, but our spiritual relationship 
to the Mexicans imposes on us in this instance an 
added responsibility. These Mexicans are Cath- 
olics, fellow members of Christ’s Mystical Body 
As such, they have a special claim to our lov 
and solicitude. The words of St. Paul are certainly 
applicable: “Let us do good to all men, but espe 
cially to those who are of the household of the 
Faith,” 


Contemporary Opinion 


| PRESENT Indian government has no more 
a legitimate claim to Goa simply because it 
s a place on the Indian land mass, than it has to 
Nepal or Bhutan or any other area geographically 
inked to it. Portugal was there long before India 
existed as a state or a nationality, and to suggest 
hat Portuguese retire simply because of geography 


s absurd. 
RICHARD PATTEE 


The Monitor, Sept. 3 


Today the social modernists find themselves 
m the presence of a proletariat imbued with 
Marxian concepts, who place the center of reality 
m economics and productive relations, and judge 
eligion from that exceedingly odd and partial 
tandpoint. They are, in the most literal sense, 
ex-centrics, people off-center, not viewing religion 
is the common judgment of humanity has always 
viewed it, as something which is of transcendant 
importance, if it is true: so transcendant that it 
rannot conceivably be sensible to judge it solely 
in the light of social and economic policies and 
effects, but only according to whether it is to be 
nelieved or rejected, as true or not, as correspond- 
ng to all the reality amid which mortal men find 
‘themselves. The modernist is a man very often of 
reat apostolic fervor, a fervor directed to convinc- 
ng some particular class or group, and he ought 
‘0 recognize that, precisely in proportion as he is 
devoted and enthusiastic along his chosen line, he 
will be likely to get things out of proportion. He 
will need the guiding hand of ecclesiastical author- 
ty to restore a proper sense of proportion. 


The Tablet 
London, March 20, 54 


The purpose of the family, as the heart of 
society, is not merely to people a nation, but 
‘0 give its life the values and variety without which 
it can make no claim to be civilized. In this very 
eal sense the family is essentially productive, and, 
secause of this, its income should be allowed to 
vary with its productive capacity: if not, it will be 
deprived of the opportunity of contributing to the 
‘ichness of social life through the individual ac- 
complishment of its members. Ke 
‘It is one thing to keep the nation’s families 
shysically fit: it is quite another to keep them 
‘it for the variety of social functions they are 
-alled upon to play. Concentration on the former 


at the expense of the latter can serve only to 
impoverish a civilized existence. 

This, one feels, is what much redistributive 
legislation fails to see. Concentration on the 
equalization of family incomes in a well-meant 
endeavor to satisfy the claims of social justice 
has long since reached the point where the claims 
of distributive justice—demanding that net in- 
comes should be in proportion to social contribu- 
tion and standing—have been over-ruled. 


Rev. PAUL CRANE, S.J. 
Catholic Herald 
London, Sept. 10 


Faced with the perpetual temptation to oscil- 
late between the disunion of anarchic liberal- 
ism and the oppression of totalitarianism, Chris- 
tianity has always reminded us of the value of the 
individual and the value of the community. 
Both values must be saved. Every human being 
is created in the image of God, whom he te- 
sembles in his reason and liberty. Thence stems 
his vocation, his calling to a transcendental destiny, 
a divine destiny which exceeds earthly limits. 
Thence arises that sacred part of every human 
being which escapes any attempt at monopolization 
or enslavement. Man cannot be considered as a 
means to an end either of another man or of a 
group. tee 

Human beings do not exist independently of 
one another. They cannot develop and live alone. 
If it is true that their existence depends first of 
all upon God, in another sense their existence 
depends upon one another. That is why each 
belongs to a series of societies (such as family 
or state) which are required for his full develop- 
ment. Yet many who mouth these words get 
nowhere, for they always came back to an opposi- 
tion between the individualistic spirit and the 
community spirit. The individual whom they 
wish to safeguard is not a spiritual person, but a 
bundle of egoistic appetites; or the community 
they wish to establish is not a part of a universal 
community which communicates with the beyond. 
Only in the Christian view do man and society, 
the individual and the community imply each 
other, rather than exclude each other. Outside the 
Christian view, solutions are only verbal, and one 
falls back again into individualism or totalitar- 


ianism. YvES DE MONTCHEUIL, S.J. 
A Guide for Social Action 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The 76th Katholikentag 


“You shall be witnesses unto me.. . 
to the uttermost part of the earth.” 
(Acts 1:8) 

NYONE PRIVILEGED, AS I WAS, to attend the 
Seventy-sixth German Katholikentag, August 

31 - September 5, will bear joyful testimony that 
this latest assembly of the rank and file of German 
Catholics was in every regard a tremendous suc- 
cess. Conceived as the continuation of the mighty 
spectacle of Berlin two years ago, it carried for- 

ward the idea of unity and solidarity among the 
faithful so cruelly divided at present by the Iron 

Curtain. Everyone who attended came away with 
the innermost conviction that the spirit of God was 

here in Fulda, effectively at work, and that the 
zeal of St. Boniface had taken hold of the par- 
ticipants. 


MorTrtTo: 


Since the Catholic Central Verein from its in- 
ception has conducted itself in its annual conven- 
tions as a miniature Katholikentag, which actually 
are general assemblies of Catholics, a review of 
this latest congress at Fulda will perhaps be wel- 
come in these pages. Of added interest to Cen- 
tral Verein members is the fact that our own 
Archbishop Muench, Apostolic Nuncio to Ger- 
many, played a most active and eminent role in 
the proceedings. 


In view of its comparatively small size, Fulda’s 
efforts toward housing the Katholikentag were 
heroic, and the elan and precision with which it 
played host to the three hundred thousand or so 
visitors elicited universal and well-deserved ad- 
miration. The most startling is Fulda’s fete when 
one remembers that only three months earlier the 
great festivities of the twelfth centenary of the 
martyrdom of its patron, Saint Boniface, the 
Apostle of Germany, had attracted similar crowds 
and had already taxed the hospitality of the city 
to its limits. 


Here it is of interest to recall that the Central 
Committee of Preparation was tempted, as hap- 
pens frequently in similar instances, to combine 
the Katholikentag with the centenary festivities. 
But the opinion that such a compromise would do 
justice to neither occasion prevailed, and the sepa- 
ration of the two events proved most satisfactory 


Procedure 


Action 


and successful. The spirit of the people of Fulda 
was at its highest pitch in both cases. : 


It is, of course, impossible to convey an ade- | 
quate impression of the immensity of the Katho- 
likentag, or even to enumerate the rich diversity 
of the events: the many learned and inspired ad- 
dresses at the public and/or closed gatherings, all 
variations of the one great theme that we must 
be witnesses of Christ; the special features of the 
Catholic youth, student and labor groups; the 
religious art exhibits; the theater and film offer- 
ings;. and last but not least, the innumerable re- 
ligious services, including great outdoor demon- 
strations and indoor services in the large and 
small sanctuaries; in many instances large churches 
were crowded to capacity during the day with 
visitors who had come for silent spiritual rest 
and contemplation; there were also the great 
processions, parades, etc., etc. 


All these activities were not regimented as in 
former Nazi or present Communist demonstrations, 
but with spontaneity and enthusiasm, with joy and 
individual determination, there was an inner con- 
centration on the consciousness of a great com- 
munity engaged in sacrifice and prayer, exhibiting _ 
a genuine feeling of the oneness of the Mystical 
Body and foreshadowing of the joys of the com- 
munity of saints in the life to come. 


How much of this feeling was engendered by 
the atmosphere of the host city, on the one hand, 
and by the somewhat sudden outburst of sunny 
weather after weeks of gloomy and depressing 
rains, on the other hand, and how much was due ~ 
to the proximity of the Iron Curtain (eight miles) — 
and the presence of tens of thousands of Catho-— 
lics from behind that Curtain, is beyond calcula- — 
tion. But that these extraneous factors, together _ 
with the political upheaval of the Brussels’ Con- — 
ference and the Socialist victory in the bitterly- — 
fought school controversy in Lower Saxony, ex- 
ercised a tangible if not decisive influence is _ 
equally beyond question. And when we consider 
that the entire German Hierarchy (in addition to a 
dozen or so bishops from neighboring and mis- 
sion countries) was assembled for its annual con- 
ference at the tomb of St. Boniface, and was pres. 
ent in a body at the solemnities, and individually 


rmingled with the milling crowds or took part in 
the open and closed meetings as active contributors 
Or spectators; when we further take into proper 
account the presence and active participation of 
Scores of highest echelon Government and civic 
officials, and of the elite among the aristocracy 
and the intellectuals, we begin to realize the mag- 
nitude of the Seventy-Sixth Katholikentag. 


Fulda, besides being the shrine city of the 
Apostle of Germany and, therefore, revered by 
Germans all over the world, holds a good deal of 
attraction and charm for other reasons. One of 
these reasons is its position in a most picturesque, 
idyllic landscape. Another, the little disturbed 
quaintness of the middle-class shopping, residence 
and business section. But foremost among its at- 
tactive features in the unspoiled (or restored be- 
‘cause of age or war damages) architecture of its 
ecclesiastical and government buildings which date 
‘from the period of the Counter-Reformation, and 
pare, therefore, vigorously baroque and _ over- 
wwhelmingly stamp Fulda as the “Baroque city of 
Germany.” 


The great Apostle of the Germans, however, to 
whom Fulda owes its historic existence and its 
importance, did not choose this spot for his lead- 
ing Benedictine foundation and his burial place 
simply for esthetic reasons or sentiment. He 
chose it because of its past and future strategic 
position. Fulda’s beginnings are prehistoric.-Fwo 
thousand years before Christ it was already an 
pestablished settlement. Its recorded history begins 
ywith March 12, 744, the day on which St. Sturmius, 
ithe Bavarian disciple of St. Boniface, planted the 

toss for the abbey and church on the spot where 
bonly a few years later Germany's Apostle was to 
find, according to his own choice, his permanent 
resting place. 
secured—in supreme wisdom—both papal and im- 
etial exemption. The monastery soon became a 
foremost institute of learning and the center of 
ultural and political influence, lying as it did 
in an island between the great tribes of the 
‘Hessians to the West, the Thuringians to the East, 
the Saxons to the North and the Franks to the 
South. Its fame is secured by such names as that 
: f Rhabanus Maurus, Germany’s teacher and com- 
sposer of many hymns, among them our popular 
“eni Creatur Spiritus; of Baugulf, who salvaged 
ereil’s Bucolica, and of other monks who did 


sn more important is Fulda for its monuments 
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For this foundation Boniface - 


ame for Tacitus’ Germania and Annales. But © 
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of German literature, such as the Gospel harmony, 
the Heliand, the Krist, and the oldest of all, the 
epos—the Songs of Hildebrand. 


Further evidence of the importance of Fulda is 
the fact that it possessed, in its Széftskirche, the 
largest church north of the Alps, only half of 
whose extent is included by the present cathedral. 
Emperor Conrad I lies buried only a few steps 
from the Apostle. Germany’s emperor-saint, 
Henry II, and Pope Benedict VHI met here. 


All this and the subsequent continuous Cath- 
olic tradition, if weakened by the tragic inroads 
of the Reformation and the fatal despoliation of 
the Secularization (1803), were mirrored and 
brought to life by the genuine warm welcome ex- 
tended officially and expressed in the daily con- 
tacts with the inhabitants, which manifested itself, 
among other ways, in the spic and span conditions 
of streets and buildings, public as well as private, 
and in the festive decorations of practically all 
the dwellings. The decorations were not of the 
loud and cheap variety of our fairs and circuses, 
but were attractive mainly because of the skill- 
ful interplay of large and weatherfast national and 
state flags. On the grounds of the great demon- 
stration arena where the United Nations’ flags 
were displayed, the banners of the various Ger- 
man dioceses were profusely intermingled with 
the papal colors. ; 


Over this profusion of color and charm a benign 
Providence scattered, as a special token of benev- 
olence and approval—so it appeared to everyone— 
the warm and vivifying rays of a glorious sum- 
mer sun. Though the sunny weather was short- 
lived, it was sufficient for the farmers to salvage 
their grain crops! 


Perhaps, too, the radiant weather was evidence 
of mercy and kindness toward the thousands of 
visitors from the Russian Zone, to whom the East ~ 
German Government had granted free exit for the 
occasion, just as it had allowed West Germans 
free access to the Evangelical Kirchentag at Leip- 
zig three months earlier. The visitors from the 
East zone were assembled at various stations along — 
the west side of the Iron Curtain and conducted 
in special trains to Fulda, over twenty-five thou- 
sand having arrived by Wednesday, the second 
day of the week-long proceedings. They were 
housed and fed entirely through charity, and 
before their return home were given large parcels 
of food and other necessities. The other thou- 
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sands of Iron Curtain visitors, who had to be 
quartered in the surrounding towns and villages, 
received the same kind treatment. As they treked 
through the narrow streets, they were recognizable 
by their crumpled, often threadbare but otherwise 
clean clothes. When not engaged at the general 
or special meetings, or silently and seriously pray- 
ing in the churches, they could be seen doing 
some wistful window-shopping among the many 
stores. Their presence alone would have injected 
a spirit of seriousness in both hosts and guests of 
the assembly; but this spirit characterized all 
proceedings where they took an active part, and 
more than any other factor it translated the 
official motto of the Katholikentag into a deep 
and lasting experience for all participants. The 
often-heard word of Begegnung (meeting) of 
East and West thus did not mean a mere visiting, 
but a spiritual renewal and strengthening of the 
bonds of national unity and of Christian solidarity. 
It was something of a rekindling of the charity 
of the early Christians towards one another. 


Another strengthening feature was the presence 
throughout the entire gathering of over fifteen 
thousand young people of both sexes from all parts 
of the divided country, who came with their 
hundreds and hundreds of banners. They, too, 
had their own Katholikentag, as it were. Except 
for the general open-air demonstrations, they con- 
ducted their meetings independently but simul- 
taneously with the adult activities, and were given 
the same thorough and serious attention by the 
civic and ecclesiastical authorities. While they, 
too, roamed the streets when not actively engaged, 


Individual and Group Selfishness 


N HIS LETTER to the most recent of the Les 

- Semaines Sociales (social weeks), which was 
held in July in Rennes, France, Pope Pius XII 
warned that nations with representative forms of 
government are being endangered by individual 
and collective bad citizenship—especially by sel- 
fish pressure groups. Writing on the theme of 
this year’s Social Week, “The Crisis of Power and 
Civicism,” the Holy Father saw as “perhaps the 
most serious aspect of the civic crisis’ the misuse 
of the growing power of special interests, among 
which he included unions of employers and work- 
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there was no levity, no rowdiness. They always 
gave the impression of a Christian bearing, a 
true witnessing for Christ! 


Sandwiched between the official meetings of 
the Katholikentag proper, but unnoticed by the 
casual observer, were the many special sessions 
of the multitude of societies of all descriptions, 
from the aforementioned official annual confer- 
ence of the German Hierarchy to the meetings of 
great labor groups and student organizations, of 
the press, of charity and welfare organizations, 
of art and science, cultural and religious interests. 


In trying to cover this Katholikentak as a re- 
porter, I was painfully aware of my limitations. 
To cover all the activities one would have to 
possess the gift of bilocation. Besides, I have not 
the skill of the professional reporter, although I 
enjoyed all the privileges accorded foreign corres- 
pondents, not the least of which was the precious 
admission card giving not only entre but a choice 
seat at all sorts of business meetings for which 
there were no general press “handouts.” Yet my. 
general coverage is of necessity incomplete. We 
look to the official proceedings for a more detailed 
report. 


There remains for me, then, a specific report 
of some features of the Katholikentag, such as 
the personae dramatis, the settings and circum- 
stances. These I will treat in a subsequent issue 
of SJR. For the present, I welcome the chance. 
to pay a visit to my relatives and confreres—the 
first after an absence of seventeen years. 


REV. JOSEPH J. WAHLEN, M.S.F. 


ers, economic trusts, and professional and social 
groups. Such organizations, His Holiness warned, 
“paralyze governments” and injure their own 
members if they do not subordinate their imme- 
diate selfish interests to ges and the general 
welfare. q 


The Pope warned that individual lack of civi 
virtue “soon becomes collective.” Then power 
ful pressure groups push special interests in selfish 
fashion. These “‘collectivities,” he said, are ofter 
anorlymous. Sometimes, too, they extend int 
more than one nation. “Struggling with suck 


collectivities . . . ,” the Holy Father went on te 
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pexplain, “the democratic state, born under the 
liberal standards of the 19th century, has difficulty 
in solving problems which daily become more vast 
wand complex.” 

In language that everyone can understand, Pope 
FPius XII has pointed out one of the greatest threats 
to the representative form of government in out 
times. Basically that threat is a growing lack of 
a sense of responsibility. Having a voice in gov- 
ernment, in addition to being a coveted right, is 
also a serious responsibility. What, after all, can 
‘keep a government in a healthy state, if citizens 
abandon it to unscrupulous, unprincipled politi- 
cians and self-seeking groups? Too often a re- 
mmiss citizenry seeks to compensate for its short- 
comings in the framing of more and more laws. 
But the welfare of the State cannot rest solely on 
legislation; it must have a moral basis, and that 
means the integrity of the people. The Holy 
Father has frequently alluded to this fundamental 
truth which he reiterated to the recent French 
Social Week thus: 


“We wish to repeat . . . that reflection on the 
institutions and research on the level of political 
structures should never make one lose sight of the 
moral roots of the whole crisis of citizenship. For 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII has called upon 
Catholic parishes to keep up to date in their 
g apostolic activities and methods. The Holy Father's 
zadmonition was contained in a letter written in 
[his name by Msgr. Giovanni B. Montini, Vatican 
| Pro-Secretary of State, and addressed to His Emi- 
snence Giacomo Cardinal Lercera, Archbishop of 
|Bologna. The occasion was the fourth annual 
‘Week of Pastoral Orientation in the Bologna 
; archdiocese. ; 


During the past two and a half years, Cardinal 
Lercera has inaugurated many diverse activities in 
ie strongly communist-infiltrated See designed 
to bring Catholic teachings to bear on current 
social problems. 

~ Monsignor Montini reminded Cardinal Lercera 
that Pope Pius, from the beginning of his pon- 
tificate has tried to impress on the pastors of his 
‘own Rome diocese the need for the “adaptation 
and rejuvenation of the forms of parochial activity 


| 
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far too long juridical sense has been corrupted by 
the private interest of individuals, classes, groups 
and movements. The juridical order must once 
again feel itself bound to the moral order.” 


The Holy Father’s message was addressed to 
Charles Flory, president of the Social Week, which 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. In recognition 
of this milestone, Pope Pius XII briefly reviewed 
the history of the Semaines Sociales, which are 
neither congresses nor conventions in the usual 
sense. They are one-week educational courses, 
held annually. Each year a topical problem is 
taken as the theme for study and discussion. Lec- 
tures of university standard are given on the theme 
by Catholic theologians, philosophers and econ- 
omusts. 


The following are some of the topics which 
have constituted the themes of Social Weeks in 
the past: War and Peace, 1953; Wealth and 
Poverty, 1952; Health and Society, 1951; Rural 
Problems, 1924 and 1950; Economic Realism and 
Social Progress, 1949; Colonial Peoples and West- 
ern Civilization, 1948; Social Transformations, 
1945; and The Disorder of International Economy 
and Christian Thought, the depression year of 
1952. 


so that they may be adequate to modern pastoral 
needs.” 


He said that while the pastoral work of the 
parish always has its deposit of truth and grace, 
“it must perennially aim at the efficacy of its mis- 
sion and, therefore, must continually renew it- 
self . . . in the methods of its apostolate, study- 
ing how to conquer the wearing away of custom, 
how to preserve what is good and beautiful in the 
venerable traditions of the past and how to revive 
in hearts that which is ever-living in itself, the 
seed of the eternal Gospel of Christ.” 


To this end, Monsignor Montini suggested, it 
would be useful to study the principal functions 
of the parish apostolate. Among these functions, 
he said, were to render divine worship “ordered, 
sincere and. attractive,’ to exercise fraternal 
charity, to provide catechetical instruction, espe- 
cially for youth, and to organize the faithful in 
such. ways as to straighten the life and influence 
of the parish. 


SOCIAL 


Racial Integration in Schools 


N ANGRY CROWD of 800 white adults and 

students attacked four Negro pupils in front 
of a South Baltimore high school on October 1, as 
violence flared in protest against de-segregation 
ordered by the local school board in compliance 
with the ruling of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The mob rushed a police escort provided for the 
four Negro students as they were leaving Southern 
High School. One Negro boy was punched in 
the face and an attempt was made to overturn 
a police car in which the pupils finally were 
taken away. 

Despite the violence at the school and the picketing 
at five other schools, the school board planned to keep 
the schools open without rescinding its anti-segregation 
order. Mayor Thomas D'Alessandro issued an appeal 
to the population urging calm and pleading against 
any inflammatory action. He said the situation was one 
of “serious concern.” 


1 | oes TALMADGE, Governor of Georgia, also 

has plans to abolish the public schools of 
his state. A proposed 44-word amendment to 
Georgia’s Constitution would empower the state 
legislature to take tax money collected for school 
purposes and distribute it to private persons. Thus 
the state will discharge its duty to provide for 
the education of its citizens. Individuals or groups 
will then set up private schools where, it is antici- 
pated, segregation can continue. 

Commenting editorially on Governor Tal- 
madge’s proposed action, The Michigan Catholic 
states: 

“It is too early to forecast the success or failure of 
this ingenious plan to evade the law of the land. We 
would not wish Georgia or the other southern states 
success in their effort to prolong an indefensible in- 
Justice. 

“But we see one possible benefit emerging from the 
controversy. Needed emphasis is being focused on the 
primacy of the parent in education. 

“We believe that teachers are only the delegated 
agents of parents. They are hited to do the job of 


educating children, because they have greater technical 
ability than most parents.” 


Long before the present controversy over segre- 
gation, the justice of our system of applying 
school tax money has been challenged. With 
good reason it has been claimed that parents do 
not have the freedom of sending their children 
to the school of their choice: They must send them 
to the public schools or else pay for their tuition 
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at so-called private schools in addition to shoulder- 
ing their full tax burden. Other tax monies, C8.) 
for old-age assistance, are disbursed more equit- 
ably. The individual person receives his monthly; 
check which he is free to spend as he chooses— 
to pay for his keep in an institution, also of his 
choice, or to sustain himself in his own home or 
in that of a relative. Hence the cogency of The 
Michigan Catholic’s logic: 


“The parents who support them (parochial schools) 
are not mere tax-paying robots. They exercise their’ 
God-given liberty to choose, according to conscience, 
the type of school they wish for their child. These 
schools show a wide pattern of variation. They are 
the citadels of that individual enterprise and vigorous) 
competition that are as healthy in education as they are 
in business. | 

“Divine Providence knows how to bring good out of 
evil. Maybe the South, which has always prided itself 
as the champion of home rule and individual liberty, will 
perform a valuable experiment in education. Maybe 
the Southern “private” schools of the future will give 
us an object lesson featuring the advantages of parental 
control of education.” 


N MILFORD, DELAWARE, strife and unrest con- 

tinued to affect the attendance at the public 
schools for the first few weeks of the new term. 
Students have been staying away from classes in 
protest against the admission of Negroes. “Sym- 
pathy boycotts’ were staged in schools not directly 
affected by the non-segregation ruling of the Mil- 
ford Board of Education. 

The trouble subsided considerably but not com- 
pletely when eleven Negro pupils made no effort 
to return to class in the Lakeview Avenue School 
on October 1, in compliance with a decree of the 
new Board of Education. In other words, the 
Board yielded to the pressure of the student boy- 
cott. Its action left the eleven Negro students, all 
in tenth grade, without a school. Dr. George R. 
Miller, Jr., State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion, signified the State Board of Education would 
seek a solution to the problem of where to send 
these students. Prior to the anti-segregation rul 
ing, they.attended Negro high schools in neigh- 


boring towns. 


The organized revolt against racial integration ir 
Milford was led by Bryant W. Bowles, president of 
the National Association for the Advancement of the 
White People. Proponents of integration referred te 
Bowles as a “carpet bagger,” and to his supporters a 
a “lawless force.” 
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'N MISSISSIPPI, a state constitutional amendment 
- allowing the Legislature to abolish public 
chools, if necessary to maintain racial segrega- 
1on, received final legislative approval on Sep- 
ember 16. The amendment will be voted on 
y the people on December 21. It passed the 
tate Senate on the three required readings with 
ily two dissenting votes. The House of Repre- 
emtatives passed the amendment almost as easily. 

Sponsors of the abolition amendment were very frank 
1 admitting that it was a measure to circumvent the 
J. S. Supreme Court decision barring segregation in 
wublic schools. They intend to use other methods to 
maintain segregation and will have recourse to the 
ibolition measure only as a “‘last resort.” 


Need for More Catholic Psychiatrists 


‘A CALL FOR MORE Catholic doctors to specialize 
~™ in psychiatry was sounded by a leading priest- 
»hychologist at a summer school for Catholic pro- 
essional workers in Oxford, England. He was 
“ather Peter Dempsey, O.F.M., Cap., of Cork Uni- 
versity, Ireland, who is vice-president of the Inter- 
vational Congress of Psychiatry and Clinical 
»sychology. 

Complaining that psychiatry today is left almost 
‘ntirely to non-Catholics, who cannot be expected 
o understand all the problems involved, especially 
vhen patients are Catholics, he said: 

“Clearly there is a great need for Catholic doctors 
© specialize in psychiatry. But this is a field which 
hey have been inclined to avoid, either through lazi- 
aess or because they have been too fearful to scrutinize 
vhat lies behind the formulas, to look at the facts and 
0 integrate them into their system. The large number 
»f Catholics who are mentally ill have their own prob- 
ems and have a right to be understood by psychiatrists 
fF their own faith.” 


Home Building 


aoe EIGHT YEARS of tfecord-breaking per- 
formance, home building in the U. S. is con- 
inuing at a rate which promises to make 1954 
nother boom year in dwelling construction. For 
he first six months the total number of non-farm 
lwelling units (houses and apartments) started 
hroughout the country, as reported by the U. S. 
Yepartment of Labor, came to 574,800. This 
ndicates that for the sixth successive year there 
vill be more than one million “starts” in home 
uilding. . 
Housing experts at the second annual luncheon 
d marketing conference for building material 
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and equipment manufacturers, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York this past Septem- 
ber, predicted that more than 1,200,000 new dwell- 
ings will be built in the U. S. in 1955. Some 
of the experts believe that the price trend next 
year will be in the $10,000 to $12,000 range, 
while others placed it at $15,000 to $20,000. 

This sustained high rate of building is all the 
more noteworthy in view of the cutback in public 
housing. Public housing “starts” have declined 
sharply from the 1951 peak, and in the first six 
months of this year totalled only 10,700, compared 
with 28,300 in the first half of 1953. Private 
“starts” of 564,100, on the other hand, were 
11,000 greater than a year ago and the largest for 
any similar period since the record of 1950. 

The renewed surge in private home building 
this year has been spurred powerfully by the 
change in the mortgage market over the past 
twelve months. 

During the early part of last year this market 
experienced a squeeze under the influence of 
tighter money generally and rising interest rates 
for government and other high grade securities. 
Despite this rising trend, rates on mortgages 1n- 
sured by the Federal Housing Administration or 
guaranteed by the Veterans Administration re- 
mained pegged at 414 and 4 per cent respectively 
until May; when lifted to 41 per cent each, they 
were still out of line with general money rates 
which in the meantime had advanced further. Re- 
flecting this lag in adjusting federal mortgage 
rates, lending institutions turned to the relatively 
attractive yields obtainable elsewhere, after allow- 
ance for mortgage servicing costs. As a result, 
builders found increasing difficulty in financing 
their operations. 

With the relaxation of Federal Reserve credit 
policy around the middle of ’53, and the ensuing 
general easing of money conditions, the mortgage 
market began a recovery which became pro- 
nounced after the turn of the year. 

More important to the home buyer than lower in- 
terest rates has been the trend to greater liberality as to 
down payments and mortgage maturities. For example, 
whereas a year ago lenders generally were asking at 
least 5 per cent down payments and maximum maturi- 
ties of 20-25 years, today there is an abundance of 
mortgage money and there have been many instances 
of lending institutions competing for VA guaranteed 
liens financing GI home purchases on the basis of noth- 
ing down and 30 years to pay. In May nearly 25 per 
cent of all guaranteed GI home loans closed were made 
without down payment, and 61 per cent of such loans 
were written for 25 to 30 years. . 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


HISTORY OF ST. WENDELIN’S CHURCH AT 
CARBON CENTRE, PA., 1845-1953 


Silver Jubilee of St. Wendelin’s, 
December 29-31, 1900 


ATHER BONAVENTURE BECKER succeeded 

Father Cassian Hartl as pastor of St. Wende- 
lin’s for a period of six years, 1900-1906. In the 
Provincial Chapter of August 7-9, 1900, Father 
Cassian was appointed Director of St. Fidelis 
College and Father Bonaventure was assigned as 
his successor at St. Wendelin’s By this change 
Father Cassin was no longer the shepherd of St. 
Wendelin’s at the time appointed for the Silver 
Jubilee, for which he had prepared so vigorously 
by beautifying St. Wendelin’s sanctuary situated 
on the hills of Western Pennsylvania. 

Father Bonaventure began his ministry at St. 
Wendelin’s on Sunday, August 19, 1900, and 
preached an English sermon on the Gospel of the 
day: the man who was despoiled by the robbers, 
pre-figuring the man despoiled by sin. 

The Silver Jubilee was celebrated with the 
greatest religious solemnity during the three last 
days of the year, December 29, 30 and 31, 1900. 
Father Cassian opened the joyful celebration on 
the 29th with a Solemn High Mass and a German 
sermon on the significance of the jubilee. Father 
Ignatius Weisbruch celebrated the Solemn High 
Mass on the second day and Father Cassian de- 
livered the festive oration in English. On the 
third day Father Pancratius Dockler, pastor of 
St. Joseph’s, North Oakland, was the celebrant. 
By special privilege of the Rt. Rev. Bishop, Father 
Bonaventure closed the Jubilee celebration with 
a Solemn Midnight Mass on New Yeat’s Day. 
All services were well attended, and at the Mid- 
night Mass as many as 165 persons received Holy 
Communion. a 

The status of the parish on December 31, 1900, 
was as follows: 38 families, 265 souls, 160 Easter 
Communions, 9 baptisms, 3 Catholic marriages, 4 
burials, 27 children in school( 14 boys, 13 girls), 
1 lady teacher of the parochial school, 25 chil- 
dren in the public schools; receipts—$1204.86; ex- 
penses—$1071.70; insurance on the church— 

$3,000. ae | . 

The indult of the Portiuncula Indulgence, first 
granted in May, 1894, for seven years, was ex- 
tended on June 2, 1901, for another period of 


V. 


seven years. By order of the Bishop, under date 
of February 11, 1901, Forty Hours Devotion was 
assigned for September 30th. 

During the three days, June 1-3, a triduum was. 
celebrated in St. Wendelin’s in honor of Blessed 
Maria Magdalena Martinengo, a Capuchin Nun’ 
of Italy, who was declared Blessed on April 18, 
1900. On May 2, 1901, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
granted permission to have Solemn Benediction 
on every day of the triduum. Father Fidelis 
Maria Meier, O. Cap., professor of St. Fidelis Col- 
lege, celebrated a Solemn High Mass at the open-: 
ing and delivered the -festive oration in English. 
Father Bonaventure was celebrant on the second 
day and preached in German. Father Fidelis 
officiated at the closing, celebrating a High Mass 
and preaching in German. 

Father Bonaventure had a new roof put on the 
school building in 1901 at the cost of $41.00, and 
in 1903 a roof was put on the stalls, causing an 
outlay of $62.40. In 1904 the interior and ex- 
terior of the church was re-painted, causing an 
expense of $354.41. The candlesticks were re- 
varnished at the cost of $100.28. Extra-ordinary 
expenses in 1905 included the purchase of a 
baptismal font and oil stocks at $50.00. Repairs 
of organ and windows cost $34.91. 

On June 17, 1905, Father Bonaventure obtained 
the privilege to celebrate two Masses in St. 
Wendelin’s on Sundays and holy days of obliga- 
tion. This privilege of bination was given for 
all succeeding pastors and naturally caused a 
gteat change in the order of services. On July 
2 he delivered a sermon at each of the two Masses 
on Sunday—one in German and one in English. 
Two weeks later he did this again. Thereafter 
he preached only one sermon on a Sunday. His 
conferences and funeral sermons included, Father 
Bonaventure preached 412 sermons in St. Wende- 
lin’s during the time of his incumbency. - 

The last act of Father Bonaventure’s pastorate 
at St. Wendelin’s, as recorded in the church books, 
was the induction of the newly-ordained Fathe: 
Wendelin Green into the sanctuary of his parish 
Father Wendelin was a native son of the parist 
and was ordained June 20, 1906. He celebratec 
his First Mass there on June 27, 1906. 
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That celebration turned out to “be one of the 
nost beautiful and most joyful events in the 
parish's history. The secular clergy were repre- 
ented by the Very Rev. James Rommelfanger, 
nastor of St. Peter’s Butler, and Dean of Butler 
ounty (died November 13, 1906), who served 
.s archpriest. The Capuchins were represented 
xy twelve Fathers, among them Father Bonaven- 
ure, the pastor, who had taken extraordinary 
yains to make the celebration as solemn as pos- 
‘ible, and Father Cassian, former pastor, who de- 
ivered the festive oration. The students of St. 
fidelis College remained, though vacation had 
segun already, to sing the Mass in the morning 
und to entertain in the evening the great number 
pf visitors by a dramatic play’ (Ser. Kinderfr. 
906, p: 134). 

Father Wendelin Green was the third son of 
St. Wendelin’s who was elevated to the priest- 
nood. Father Valentine Lehnerd was the first. 
tle was ordained in 1892 and as a member of 
he Congregation of Passionists became interna- 
‘tionally known as a great preacher and missionary 
‘n various parts of the United States and Germany. 
He was last stationed at St. Ann’s in Scranton, 
Pa., in 1938. He died shortly thereafter. Father 
Henry Geibel was the second son of the congre- 
zation to be ordained a priest. He was baptized 
-n St. Wendelin’s, but he later moved to St. Peter’s, 
Butler, where he offered his First Mass in 1901 
or 1902. At present he is pastor of Immaculate 
Conception Church Connellsville, Pa. He had 
studied some years in Innsburck, Austria. Father 
Valentine was a frequent guest of his native parish 
and edified the congregation by his forceful elo- 
quence. From October 7, 1894, till June 7, 1906, 
he preached seven sermons in St. Wendelin’s, 
some of them in German. 

Father Bonaventure Becker was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., July 20, 1874, entered the Capuchin 
Order July 18, 1892, was ordained June 14, 1898, 
and died September 11, 1948. 


Father Theodosius Mullan had charge of St. 
Vendelin’s from 1906 till 1907. The oil lease 
f the parish was granted for two years, beginning 
lecember 31, 1906, to M. N. Heinzer ($20 an- 
wally). Repairs on the church and the school 
mounted to $19.65. _ 


vas as follows: 47 families, 295 souls, 15 bap- 
sms, 2 Catholic marriages, 5 burials, 195 Easter 
Communions. Receipts amounted to $1010.26 


The status of St. Wendelin’s on January 1, 1907, 
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besides a balance of $500 from the previous year. 
Expenses amounted to $802.85, leaving a balance 
of $707.41. 

Father Theodosius Mullan was born in Cum- 
berland, Md., July 20, 1875, entered the Capuchin 
Order July 16, 1895, was ordained June 18, 1901, 
and died June 25, 1934. 


Father Didacus Garovi, O.Cap., administered 
St. Wendelin’s Church during three years, 1907- 
1910. On September 30, 1902, the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop granted the request that Forty Hours 
Devotion be transferred to October 18-20. By 
this arrangement the Mass of Reposition falls on 
St. Wendelin’s Day and the Mass of the Patron 
Saint is eliminated. At the forty Hours Devotion 
in 1907, Father Wendelin Green assisted Father 
Didacus. These three days of devotion “are 
always in the small but zealous congregation of 
St. Wendelin’s gala-days; they give a striking 
proof of deep faith and great piety found in the 
congregation. The last day is also patronal-feast. 
Concourse for reception of the Sacraments was 
very great” (in 1907) (Ser. Kinderfr. November, 
1907). ‘The Third Order counted a membership 
of 30, the Christian Mother Confraternity 35 and 
the Apostleship of Prayer 240 (Ser. Kinderfr. 
August, 1908). 

From January 1907 till December 1910 the 
following were entered in the books of St. Wende- 
lin’s parish: 41 pabtisms, 8 marriages, 13 burials, 
45 First Communions and (in 1909) 29 Confirma- 
tions. 

Father Didacus Garovi, O. Cap., was born May 
23, 1881, in Allegheny, Pa., now Pittsburgh, en- 
tered the Capuchin Order on July 15, 1900, was 
ordained June 20, 1908, and died July 13, 1948. 


Father Joseph Calasance Mayerhoefer, O. 
Cap., had charge of St. Wendelin’s for one year, 
1910-1911. During the year 1911 there were 7 
baptisms, 3 marriages, 2 burials and 20 persons 
confirmed. | 

Father Joseph Calasance Mayethoefer was born 
at Stegbruck, Bavaria, November 6, 1882, entered 
the Capuchin Order July 16, 1903, was ordained 
June 21, 1910. He is stationed at present at St. 
Mary’s Church, Ellis, Kansas. 


Father Cornelius Pekari, O.Cap., adminis- 
tered St. Wendelin’s for one year beginning in 
July, 1911. Due to his initiative, zeal and pru- 
dence, the building of the present substantial 
school was undertaken. He had found the old 
school building in a rather dilapidated condition 
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and, what was worse, inadequate to accommodate 
the increased number of children of school age. 
A large number of these children were forced 
to enroll in various public schools of the town- 
ship. To remedy these evils Father Cornelius 
preached a stirring sermon at the beginning of 
September on the education of children and the 
necessity of providing more space in the parochial 
school for the children of school-age. This plea 
for a larger school building was favorably re- 
ceived. Accordingly, in November of 1911, a 
building committee was appointed and plans sub- 
mitted. 

The original plans called for a spacious build- 
ing which would have provided several class 
rooms, a hall for occasional entertainments and 
meetings, and convenient space for several bowl- 
ing alleys. Certainly Father Cornelius cannot be 
blamed that this bid was turned down; it was 
due rather to the narrow vision of the parties con- 
cerned that the best plans were rejected; they 
would have provided sufficient space for all future 
times. As it was, a small building 30’x50’ was 
selected. The men of the parish hauled stone 
during the winter months, and in April of 1912, 
the work of digging the foundation was begun. 
The corner-stone was placed Sunday afternoon, 
July 14, 1912, with appropriate ceremonies, dur- 
ing which Father Agatho Rolf, O. Cap., preached 
an eloquent oration on the duty of providing 
Catholic education to our children. Five days 
later, however, Father Cornelius was appointed 
Prefect of St. Fidelis College and was removed 
from the pastorate of St. Wendelin. 

Father Cornelius abolished German sermons in 
St. Wendelin’s. Already in August, 1908, Father 
Hyacinth Epp, O. Cap., Provincial, remarked that 
“English is the common language and in the 
school the teaching is done mostly in English. 
For the time being sermons are preached in both 
languages, which causes some trouble to the priest 
in charge who cannot satisfy every party con- 
cerned” (See Kinderfr.). Father Cornelius 
preached 52 sermons during his incumbency at 
St. Wendelin’s; six sermons were preached by 
five other Fathers, However, on All Soul’s Day 
Father Cornelius preached a German sermon— 
his only German sermon there. During 1912, 
only 7 baptisms and 4 burials were entered in the 
church books, but no marriages and no First 
Communions. 

Father Cornelius Pekari, O. Cap., was born 
in Wheeling, W. Va., February 29, 1884, entered 
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the Capuchin Order July 16, 1903, was ordainec 
June 21, 1910, and died November 21, 1934, al 


Herman, Pa. 


Father Gregory Loebach, O.Cap., was next 
placed in charge for two years, 1912-1914. He 
pushed the work on the construction of the school. 
so that the building was practically ready for use 
at the beginning of 1913. It is two stories high 
and contains a basement and a spacious main floor. 
The superstructure is built of buff brick, whilst 
the basement is of stone. The building is en- 
tered by a small vestibule which leads to a large 
class room and two ample cloak rooms. A kitchen 
is to the right and on the left is the stairway lead- 
ing down into the basement. The cost of con- 
struction was $2,005.48. The old school build- 
ing, which prior to 1875 had served as a chapel, 
was disposed of and the new school building 
furnished . 

Father Gregory preached 164 sermons at St. 
Wendelin’s Church. During the year 1913 he 
entered into the parish records the following: 9 
baptisms, 4 marriages, 5 burials and 12 First 
Communions. In 1914, when he left, there were 
51 families, 305 souls, 42 children attending the 
parochial school and 18 children attending public 
schools. | 

Father Gregory Leobach, O. Cap., was born at 
Seligenthal, Germany, January 11, 1885, entered 
the Capuchin Order July 16, 1903, was ordained 
June 21, 1910. At present he is laboring in the 
Porto Rico missions. 


Father Boniface Weckmann was appointed 
the next pastor of St. Wendelin’s for one year, 
1914-1915. During his administration a pipe 
organ was installed to replace the small melodeon 
used up to that time; the choir-loft was extended 
and a beautiful Communion railing was purchased 
and set up. Father Boniface, an accomplished 
musician, took particular interest in the musical 
requirements in the church. Not only was 
place for the choir improved by the nec 
the loft, but the musical capabilities of the sing 
as well. He organized a children’s choir whic 
was able-to render the chant for Meh Masses, 
Requiems and Vesper services. | 

Father Boniface preached 88 sermons at St. 
Wendelin’s and prepared eleven children for the ei 
First Holy Communion in 1914. 

Father Boniface Weckmann was born at Som 
born, diocese of Fulda, December 29, 1880, er 
tered the Capuchin Order July 17, 1898, Qik 01 
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lained June 21, 1904. He is now stationed at 
Charleston, W. Va., as pastor of Sacred Heart 
arish. 


Father Ferdinand Hartung, O.Cap., succeed- 
id as pastor of St. Wendelin’s for two years, 1915- 
917. During his term of office a new slate roof 
vas put on the church; the church was painted and 

new Brussels carpet was laid in the sanctuary. 
Jn June 7, 1916, the parents of Father Wendelin 
sreen celebrated their Golden Wedding. Father 
Anselm Mueller, pastor of St. Mary’s, Herman, 
?a., preached the festive sermon and Father Joseph 
eonissa published a long description of the cele- 
eration in the German Seraphischer Kinderfreund 
|July, 1916). On August 15, 1917, the Rev. 
/alentine Lehnerd celebrated his Silver Sacerdotal 
mbilee and his parents their Golden Wedding. 
“ather Cassian Hartl preached. Father Valentine 
-ehnerd is not a native son of St. Wendelin’s, but 
ue grew up there and for this reason he is an 
-dopted son of the parish and its first to be raised 
9 the dignity of the priesthood. 

Father Ferdinand preached 206 sermons at St. 
Wendelin’s, and for the year 1916 he entered into 
he church books: 12 baptisms, 3 marriages, 4 
sutials, 13 First Communions. 

Father Ferdinand Hartung was born in Pitts- 
vurgh, September 22, 1879, entered the Capuchin 
Meder July 15, 1900, was ordained June 20, 1906. 
de is chaplain of the Little Sisters in Pitts- 
naurgh, Pa. 


Father Gregory Loebach, O.Cap., was next 
laced in charge of St. Wendelin’s for the second 
ime, but remained in office only from September 
, 1917, till Christmas 1917. He preached 37 
ermons during that time. 

Fathers Felix Kirsch and Simon Knupfer sub- 
tituted till January 20, 1918. Then a new pastor 
vas appointed in the person of Father Marcellus 
torn, O. Cap. 


Father Marcellus Horn began his ministry at 
t, Wendelin’s on Septuagesima Sunday, January 
7, 1918, and officiated till Easter Sunday, 1918, 
uring which time he preached 12 sermons. Then 
e enlisted as army chaplain in World War I 
April 9, 1918). oa 

Father Marcellus Horn was born in Wheeling, 
" Va., May 24, 1886, entered the Capuchin 
tder July 14, 1909, was ordained May 29, 1915, 
1d died August 21, 1927. seit | 
Father Felix Maria Kirsch began his minis- 
y at St. Wendelin’s on April.7, 1918, Octave 


the mission. 
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of Easter, and finished on July 7, 1918, seventh 
Sunday after Pentecost. He preached 26 sermons, 
two of them on improving our schools, and two 
on the fruits of Catholic education. Father Felix 
Maria in later life became an internationally 
known educator and finished his earthly course 
as professor of education at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington, D. C. 

Father Felix Maria Kirsch was born at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., December 31, 1884, entered the 
Capuchin Order July 16, 1902, was ordained June 
21, 1909, and died March 21, 1945. 


Father Hyacinth Steigner, O.Cap., followed 
Father Felix as pastor of St. Wendelin’s on July 
14, 1918, eighth Sunday after Pentecost, and fin- 
ished on October 13, 1918, twenty-first Sunday 
after Pentecost, preaching 24 sermons during that 
time. 

Father Hyacinth Steigner was born in  Pitts- 
burgh, December 27, 1891, entered the Capuchin 
Order July 14, 1910, was ordained May 31, 1917, 
and died February 12, 1947. 


Father Simon Knupfer, O.Cap., administered 
St. Wendelin’s from October 13, 1918 to July 
9, 1922. Under his guiding hand the parish 
flourished and increased remarkably. This result 
was obtained in no small degree by the patience 
and prudence of the pastor. From October 13, 
1918, to July 9, 1922, he preached 390 sermons. 
From January 1, 1919, to December 31, 1921, 
he entered in the parish records: 54 baptisms, 17 
marriages, 14 burials, 35 First Communions and 
(in 1919) 39 confirmations. When he left in 
1922, the parish numbered 67 families, 341 souls, 
53 children in the parochial school and 23 chil- 
dren attending public schools. 

Simon Knupfer, O. Cap., was born in Dover, 
Ohio, January 2, 1882, entered the Capuchin Order 
July 22, 1904, was ordained June 21, 1911, and 
died September 17, 1938. 

Father Geraldus Koehler substituted on the 
Sundays of July 16 and 23, preaching four ser- 
mons till a new pastor was appointed. 


Father Marcellus Horn, O.Cap., former pas- 
tor and ex-chaplain of World War I, began his 
second tenure at St. Wendelin’s on July 30, 1922, 
and continued tll July 20, 1924. 

It was during these years of Father Marcellus’ 
incumbency that the parishioners provided the 
pastor with a means of conveyance to and from 
Up to this time the pew-holders 
would take turns going to Herman every week 
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to bring the priest to St. Wendelin’s and to see to 
his return on the following Monday. Apart from 
the difficulties of travel over neglected roads dur- 
ing rainy seasons, this custom created inconven- 
ience and annoyance to both priest and pew-hold- 
ers, to say nothing of the time wasted. Conse- 
quently the people decided, without the previous 
knowledge of the pastor, to purchase an automo- 
bile for his use on pastoral trips. Subscriptions 
were taken up and in the Spring of 1923 a Ford 
coupe was driven to the Monastery at Herman and 
presented to Father Marcellus for his use. A few 
months later a garage was built for the automobile 
at a cost of $155.33. 

Under the second pastorate of Father Marcellus, 
the parish continued to flourish spiritually as well 
as materially. The Third Order of St. Francis 
increased its membership to three times its former 
status. The Holy Name Society was organized 
and on May 11, 1924, a one-week mission was 


begun, which was conducted by the nationally and © 


now internationally known Very Rev. Bede Hess, 
O. Conv. In every way it proved spiritually suc- 
cessful. The missionary has been living in Rome 
filling the high office of Minister General of the 
Conventual Fathers, a branch of the Franciscan 
Order. The collection taken up for the mission 
amounted to $286.91. During the mission more 


than 1500 Holy Communions were distributed. ~ 


The social activities had never been as intense at 
St. Wendelin’s as during the incumbency of 
Father Marcellus. Repairs on the church and 
school buildings in November, 1923, necessitated 
an expenditure of $112.44. 

During his second pastorate at St. Wendelin’s, 
Fr. Marcellus preached no less than 195 sermons, 
among them four on the Bible—a subject which 
is seldom treated by Catholic preachers. 

The status of the parish during the year 1923, 
from January 1 to December 31, was as follows: 
16 baptisms, 4 marriages, 4 burials, 13 First Com- 
munions, 43 Confirmations. Receipts—$6,253.55. 
Expenses—$5,655.49. Balance—$598.11. 


The opinion frequently encountered abroad that 
Germans tend to eat more than other nations is 
refuted by statistics compiled by the Association 
of European Agriculture. . 

According to these figures Germans eat on the 
average 2,500 calories worth of food per day and 
per capita. This is far less than the food con- 
sumed in the United States, Canada, and Australia, 


occupied zone, where food ration cards are sti 
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Father Oswald Greiner, O.Cap., took charge 
of St. Wendelin’s on August 17, 1924, and con- 
tinued to February 14, 1929. 

In October, 1924, a much-needed improvement 
in the church was made, when a furnace was in- 
stalled. Since there was no basement under the 
floor, a space sufficiently large for the furnace 
and for the storage of coal was excavated—the 
parishioners lending generous assistance in that 
work. At the same time it became necessary to 
build a vestibule to the west side of the church 
in order to have access to the furnace, since a 
stairway leading from the inside would have de- 
manded that a part of the much-needed seating 
capacity be taken away. These improvements 
caused an expense of $417.40. 

At the beginning of the year 1925, plans were - 
made for remote preparation for the celebration 
of the Golden Jubilee of the congregation. Dur- 
ing the months of May, June and July, 1925, the 
interior and exterior of the church were again 
painted, causing an expense of $1,619.66. This 
sum included decorating the altar with gold leaf 
($240), painting the pews ($150) and refinishing | 
the statues ($150). Repairing the roof and build- - 
ing of the chimney on the church occasioned an 
expense of $254.92 in July of 1925. The build- 
ing of picnic stands at the same time cost $160. | 
The tabernacle of the main altar underwent a 
radical change when, through the efforts of the | 
women of the parish, a golden Eucharistic taber- 
nacle was installed at the cost of $230.95 (August | 
1925). 

As immediate preparation for the Golden Jubi- 
lee, Father Sigismund Cratz began preaching a 
Triduum on October 4, and continued the two 
following days. Father Oswald, pastor in charge, 
published a very good history of St. Wendelin’s 
in the September, 1925, issue of Thought and 
Action, a monthly published in Butler. § 


(To be continued) 


REv, JOHN M. LENuaRT, O.F.M., Cap. . 


where the average amounts to 3,500 calories. The 
only countries in Europe where less food is eate 
than in the German Federal Republic are Austria, 
Italy, Portugal, and Greece. 

The German food consumption figures do not 
include the German population in the Soviet 


required for meats, fats, and sugar. 
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Reviews 


st. Pius X and Social Worship, Proceedings of the 1953 
National Liturgical Week, The Liturgical 
Conference, Elsberry, Mo., Pp. 198, Paper, 
$2.00. 

N INCE THE BEATIFICATION of Pope Pius X, June 3, 

we, 1951, much has been written about this saint of the 

wentieth century. This year, the year of his canoniza- 
mon, many works have appeared. None forgets to 
6tress his motto: “To restore all things in Christ.” His 
iiesire was to bring all the faithful to the fountains of 
iiving water. Did he not say: “The active participation 

n the sacred mysteries and in the solemn prayer of the 

Church is the primary and indispensable source of the 

rrue Christian spirit.” 

No work has treated the effects of Saint Pius’ mis- 
sion as well as the Proceedings of the Fourteenth Na- 
tional Liturgical Week, held in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, in 1953. This Week had as its theme, ‘Blessed 
MPius X and Social Worship 1903-1953.” The scholarly 
and enlightening papers delivered at this gathering have 
seen published in book form. Anyone reading this 
volume will receive an added impetus to help “restore 
uli things in Christ.” Poue Pius XII has singled out 
the liturgical apostolate as the most basic and important 
bof the many apostolates. In this volume most of the 
aspects of public prayer have been treated. Men and 
women, who were the speakers, have tried to carry 
bout what Cardinal Lecaro stated last year at the Inter- 
ational Liturgical Conference at Lugano regarding St. 
jus program: “To restore to the Christian people a 
doving understanding of the sacred liturgy and thereby 
(lead them to an active participation in it.” 

_ The papers start with a demonstration of the Mass 
bby Monsignor Martin B. Hellriegel. This is a popular 
explanation of the Mass. The other papers, starting 
with Bishop Mulloy’s “Blessed Pius X Envisions Cor- 
Mporate Worship,” all show the providential role of 
mSaint Pius X. Included in the papers is the important 
bole of our present Holy Father in his efforts to put 
into practice what Saint Pius X would wish to have seen. 
| This volume is another valuable addition to the 
Proceedings of the Liturgical Weeks of previous years. 
‘Every priest, religious and layman should have a copy 
f this book on Saint Pius X. It has an index, too, 
vhich is a valuable help for reference. 


Dom BEDE ScHOoLz, O.S.B. 
Weston, Vermont 
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Book Reviews 


App, Austin J., Ph.D., The Way to Creative Writing. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1954. 
288 pages. $8.00. 

Dr. App bases his book on practical teaching ex- 
perience and on the years of tesearch he spent in 
preparing for courses which he has taught in creative 
writing. The book is a fine combination of practical 
information on how to get manuscripts published, how 
to prepare material for writing an interesting article 
or book, how to treat various forms, such as the essay, 
verse, short story, play and novel, along with an excel- 
lent presentation of motives for writing and theories 
of literary criticism. 

Dr. App has a right view of the qualifications both 
of the writer and of the place in literature for Catholic 
thought. He says: “There are still scores of only partially 
accepted ideals in the Christian world—to say nothing 
of the primitive idealism of the polygamous pagan 
world—and there are still some ideals germinally in 
Christianity which await an Augustine, an Aquinas, and 
a Dante to draw them forth’. (170-171). 


Also: “At the heart of the self-deception about not 
having enough time to write or not having the 
right surroundings for writing often lies the 
gnawing doubt about whether one really has the 
necessary qualifications for success as a writer. 
Every student yearns for some categorical assur- 
ance from someone—his instructors, his pastor, an 
editor, a well-kriown author— that if he tries 
hard enough he can become a professional author. 
Unfortunately no one can give any such cate- 
gorical assurance, little more than any pastor 
can assure one of final salvation. No adequate 
tests have been developed for prognosticating 
writing success. One can suggest, however, that 
if a student has a keen mind, a strong will, and a 
sensitive soul, he has the chief aptitudes for both 
informative and creative writing. ...In the 
absence of such tests, a good indication of ade- 
quate intelligence is an interest in all manner of 
things—including books. Great readers suggest 
future writers. . . . What most successful writers 
stress as the chief requirements are industry and 
will power. . . . This capacity for writing a lot 

~ should be accompanied by an interest in literary 
forms and an urge to experiment with various 
forms. .«. It is a good symptom if a student 
assumes that both creative and factual writing 
come within his range. Real talent is always both 
creative and prosaic—factual and informative— 
though eventually one of the two may become 
predominant.... A third sign of literary 
promise is... to keep some sort of diary 
or journal. . . . Recording . . . impressions and 
facts are among the first habits of the would-be 
writer... . A fourth mark seems to be a kind 
of idealism, a tendency to have wholesome con- 
-victions for the betterment of mankind.” (13-15). 
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Dr. App’s book is the only one which treats all forms 
of creative writing. Its great merit as a text 1s its 
clarity and pleasant style, its wealth of illustrations and 
meaty directives. Dr. App has the advantage of having 
written and published books, articles, reviews, and hav- 
ing taught others how to do it. 

Bruce Publishing Company has presented an attractive, 
well-indexed format. 


REV. JOHN J. JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Nevett A., 
Order, Poona. 


India Going Red? Institute of Social 
Pp. 318. Price: One Rupee. 


This is an excellent book. The author does uot 
limit himself to an analysis of Communist tactics 
in India; he gives an eminently readable summary of 
Communist theory and practice, of the cause of Com- 
munist Empire in Russia and in Eastern Europe and 
in China. In doing so he furnishes nicely documented 
and clear examples of Russian double-talk, of bald 
inconsistency and contradiction, of shameless expediency 
and contempt for the truth. Particularly striking are 
the presentation of the ‘United Front’’ approach when 
Russia needed allies against Hitler, and the exposition 
of the “agrarian reformer” mask in China. The first 
explains the growth of “‘anti-fascist’”’ fronts in the 
United States, and the second reveals the bad faith of 
these"Americans who defended Mao as being only an 
“agrarian reformer,’ when it was perfectly clear that 
he was an agrarian reformer on rigid Marxian terms. 
His only quarrel with Moscow was: which came first, 
the industrial workers or the peasants. His success with 
the peasants had added a new chapter to the Marxian 
manual of aggression. 

In India Communism has followed the same pat- 
tern as in the United States in the thirties. Progress 
has been made among rudderless intellectuals, in the 
universities among both students and professors, in the 
civil service and in certain labor unions. The present 
program of the Communist Party in India is the em- 
barrassment of the Nehru government by promoting 
disorder, by impossible demands and by taking credit 
for what is accomplished regardless of their part in the 
accomplishment. 

For the moment they are not interested in numbers, 
but in quality. The trump card is the Marxist/Leninist 
theory of capitalist imperialism which to the average 
Indian seems to fit the facts. They feel that they know 
what exploitation means. This appeals to the Western 
educated liberal who has learned from the West not of 
Christ and Christendom, but of Wells and Dewey, of 
materialism and secularism. America today is paying 
a high price for the un-Christian conduct of nine- 
teenth century European imperialists in their high- 
handed dealings with proud peoples. This, however, 
does not explain their tolerance - Russian Imperialism, 
while rejecting Western imperialism. 

The author weakens his case by accepting the Marxian 
state of the question and discussing the pros and cons 
of “capitalism.” Economic organization in Europe and 
the Americas should be examined as it actually is, not 
squeezed out of shape to fit a box that Marx built. 
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The author is also too ready to credit Russian “clever- 
ness.” Russian propaganda is dull, heavy-handed, 
repetitive and usually very easy to recognize. It suc- 
ceeds by weight, not finesse. It is a mistake to cause 
people to over-rate the adversary. 

Is “India Going Red?” In spite of the fact that 
the party is making frantic efforts to strengthen itself | 
in these areas where nature furnishes a pass for China | 
to enter India, the answer seems to be: “Probably, but | 
not right away.” 


—o 


piebtl 
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Kleist, S. J., Rev. James A., and Lilly, C. M., Rey. 
Jos. L., The New Testament, translated. | 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1954. 690 | 


pp. $5.00. 


It has been a pleasure to re-read the New Testa- 
ment in this refreshingly new translation of two 
capable American scholars. 

Actually there are two books here, as the approaches 
of Fathers Kleist and Lilly to their work were distinctive. 
Of the two, Father Kleist’s translation of the gospels is 
the more original. He believed, with Msgr. Ronald 
Knox, that the translator's job is to make the biblical 
author sound like a contemporary English-speaker—an 
Englishman, in Knox’ case; an American, in Kleist’s. 

This approach is attractive, if only to lay the myth 
of “biblical English.” ‘‘Biblical English,” a hybrid 
language called “‘poetic’’ or “sonorous” by its sup- 
porters, deals in archaic words and forms. It is con- 
sidered impressive, because it is unreal, like the legal 
jargon of contracts and the courts. Because it deliber- 
ately makes obscure what the original author tried to 
say simply and plainly in the language of his age, it is 
faithless and false translation. 

The flaw in Father Kleist’s opposed principle is its 
difficulty of application. It is the translator's duty 
to tell us what the original writer sad, not merely 
what he meant (or what the translator thinks he meant). 
To turn the words of the biblical authors into our own 
is not easy, but the difficulty is only shirked when the 
result is paraphrase. Paraphrase does not give us the 
biblical text, but the translator’s idea of what the biblical 
text is all about. 

In some instances, of course, e.g., Matt. 5:32, it 
is impossible to translate without interpreting. Far too 
frequently, however, Father Kleist has translated his 
interpretation of the text rather than the text itself. 
An inexcusable example is John, 2:4, 19:26. In these 
two verses Jesus addresses His mother as “woman.” — 
Father Kleist translates the title each time as ‘‘mother,” 
explaining that “in modern American daily life a son : 
is not expected to address his mother as ‘woman.’ ” 
Neither was a son expected to address his mother as 
“woman” in ancient Palestinian daily life; nevertheless, 
that is what the evangelist says that our Lord did. Re- 
cent commentators have devoted many pages to explor- 
ing the profound meaning that may have been intended 
by this extraordinary salutation. Similarly, Mark, 4:12 
contains a theological problem familiar to every student 
of the Bible. In Father Kleist’s paraphrase the problem 
disappears—along with what Mark actually said. 

To bring up other objections in this brief review 
would be to give a false impression of Father Kleist’s 


t ~ ™_ 
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work. If his gospels cannot be used by the student, 
rho needs a more literal version, for the ordinary reader 
ney remain a competent interpretation in language he 
rill find readily intelligible. Particularly in translating 
jonversations, Kleist’s touch is masterful: his version 
eads like the real exchange of speakers, as the gos- 
eels intended, rather than the discourses of men speak- 
ing for publication. 

Father Lilly’s work, the rest of the New Testament, 
3 much less a departure from the traditional norms of 
ranslation. His language is quite similar to that of 
the ““Confraternity” New Testament (1941) with which 
ae was also associated. His translation is in general 
more faithful to the original, though the reader will 
doubtless prefer Father Kleist’s English. Neither has 
“ather Lilly always resisted the temptation to interpret 
ather than translate, e.g., in Rom. 3:25, Eph. 1:23. 

On the other hand, both translators have achieved 

‘ountless happy results, many of which will pass un- 
aoticed unless the reader has an acquaintance with the 
priginal text. Better than any other modern transla- 
won does Father Lilly’s rendering of Eph. 1:14 ex- 
press what Paul had in mind in calling the Holy Spirit 
the “first installment of our inheritance.” What he 
ranslates Acts 2:38, “have a change of heart and mind,” 
ae gives precisely what Peter meant, and incidentally 
urns his back on pages of worthless apologetics of 
the past written to support the Douay translators’ too 
titeral version of the inaccurate Latin Vulgate. In mak- 
ng this new version from the original texts, both trans- 
hators have demonstrated in the best possible way the 
‘uth of Pius XII’s words, cited in the foreword, that 
for the last fifty years the conditions of biblical studies 
pnd their subsidiaries have greatly changed,” and that 
‘much light has been derived from these explorations 
or the more correct and fuller understanding of the 
sacred Books.” 
We can agree with the publishers that this posthu- 
ously published translation is a fitting crown to the 
cholarship of the translators. Their crown is only the 
tighter that today we can afford to be critical of new 
Tatholic translations. It is upon them, and upon those 
like them, that the edifice of modern, positive Catholic 
biblical study has been raised. ) 


Rev. BRUCE VAWTER, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


B. Herder 


ab John S., The Rosary in Action. 
| cee: ‘ y, 1954. 271 


Book Company, Saint Louis, 
t pages. $1.75. 
‘Devoted clients of Our Lady who desire to show 
rer honor and devotion through the frequent reci- 
ation of her favorite prayer, the Rosary, will find this 
ook to be a stimulant, impelling them toward a deeper 
scalization of the power of the Rosary, as well as open- 
ig the way to a fuller participation in the graces at- 
ached to this prayer. The book should prove particu- 
par! ly helpful to Legion of Mary members who, no doubt, 
s the month of the Holy Rosary arrives, feel the need 
of intensifying their love of Mary. - ' 
The author, a devout layman, had such persons in 
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mind when he wrote. His desire is to lead those 
of good will by the most direct path to a complete un- 
derstanding of Mary’s message at Fatima. Mr. Johnson 
places considerable emphasis on the fact that a mere 
recitation of one’s beads, devoid of any attempt at 
meditation, is not only contrary to the mind of the 
Church, but does not even constitute the actual recitation 
of the Rosary. 

The contents of the book are arranged in three parts, 
the first of which treats of the history and efficacy of 
this devotion; the second part presents helpful instruc- 
tion on the method of reciting the Rosary, while the 
remaining section contains scriptural accounts pertinent 
to the subject matter of each of the fifteen Mysteries. 
The author's suggestions regarding various simple means 
of acquiring facility in meditating on the Mysteries are 
practical and helpful. 

The depth of meaning contained in the title, The 
Rosary in Action, will be grasped only after one has 
absorbed the contents of the book. There are numerous 
references to various historical episodes both past and 
present, together with an explanation of the important 
role the Rosary has, or may, assume in the happy solu- 
tion of such problems. The reader cannot but stop and 
reflect as he reads, for example, of the change in atti- 
tude toward the Papacy from the time preceding and 
during the Protestant Revolt, as compared to its present 
position of importance. Or, coming to more timely 
events presented for the readet’s attentive consideration, 
we find this statement relative to our rampant secular- 
ism and materialism: ‘“The Communist is the brain child 
of the nineteenth century liberal.” 

The writer's solution to this and to various other 
modern ills of which he treats, forms the thesis of his 
book: If enough men and women cultivate, through 
meditative recitation of Mary’s Rosary, a spiritual out- 
look, they can most assuredly bring all things into 
proper focus, and once more the world will be at peace. 


SISTER DOLORITA Marie, C.S.J. 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 


Giese, Vincent J., The Mass. Fides Publishers, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 80 pp. $.25. 


The Mass is an interesting and informative book- 
let. Its stress of such points as the Mass being com- 
munity action rather than an individual act of piety is 
good, as is the pointing out that the Ite, Missa est is a 
call for action by Catholics as they re-enter the everyday 
world. 

This booklet emphasizes the fact of the Mass being 
a banquet, in this reviewer's opinion, too strongly. True, 
the Mass is a banquet—the Sacrificial Banquet. But 
to treat the Mass as a banquet almost exclusively is, 
in our opinion, to stress the point too much. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the brochure is the 
section “Liturgical Dictionary,” which gives a brief 
explanation of the principal words and the development 
of the Mass prayers with a number of aids to under- 
standing these prayers. The booklet uses very good 
illustrations and has a short bibliography. 

Harvey J. JOHNSON 
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Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


AS! REY PRE. Sal NCEA WaIaV iG aeM eses oer 


N A FEW MONTHS the Central Verein will be one 
hundred years old. As a Catholic society of lay- 
men, it has certainly passed the test of time. Upper- 
most in our hearts must be a spirit of whole-hearted 
and profound gratitude to a kind and loving Providence, 


by whose favor alone such a thriving existence is pos- 
sible. 


Among the countless blessings of God enjoyed by the 
Verein these many years, certainly not the least is the 
exceptionally high calibre of the priestly and lay leader- 
ship which has guided its destinies at all times. Our 
leaders have consistently been men of ability and in- 
tegrity. This unbroken tradition continues to our own 
day. As evidence of this happy fact, we have only to 
read the message delivered by our president to the 99th 
convention two months ago in New Haven. This mes- 
sage was given wide recognition in the secular as well 
as the Catholic press of our country. That it well 
deserves such recognition is immediately apparent from 
its contents. Our affiliated societies would do well in 
having it read in its entirety at one of their meetings. 
To make Mr. Sattlet’s message easily available to our 
societies, we are happy to re-print it in Social Justice 
Review, cherishing the hope that it will receive the 
attentive hearing it so well deserves. 
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TO THEIR EMINENCES, TO THE Most REVEREND ARCH- 
BISHOPS AND BISHOPS, THE RIGHT REVEREND, VERY 
REVEREND AND REVEREND FATHERS, ESTEEMED 
SPIRITUAL ADVISERS, OFFICERS AND DELEGATES TO 
THE 99TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE CATHOLIC 
CENTRAL VEREIN OF AMERICA, ASSEMBLED AT NEW. 
HAVEN, AUGUST 7TH TO 11TH, 1954: 


GREETINGS: 


This 99th annual meeting finds us for the third time 
in our history in the State of Connecticut; in Bridge- 
port in 1901, in Hartford in 1937 and now in New. 
Haven. We are deeply grateful to our hosts, the Most 
Rev. Henry J. O’Brien, the St. Boniface Society of New 
Haven, and the affiliated societies of our State Branch 
of Connecticut. In the face of almost insurmountable 
abstacles, they have labored to make our deliberations. 
here possible. This is our oldest State Branch, celebrat- 
ing the 67th year of its existence. We salute our Con 
necticut members upon these many years of gloriou 
achievement in the service of God and His Church. 


Our Holy Father 


We now commence the 100th year of our existence 
The first act of every conclave of ours was a solemt 
and public profession of faith, and a humble submis 


sion of homage and fealty to the Apostolic See of $ 
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eter. This we do readily, willingly, and happily in the 
‘lorious tradition of our national organization. 

As we tender our filial devotion to the Vicar of 
Uhrist, we are not unmindful of the great, heavy burden 
e bears. We are grateful that, God, in His Infinite 
Visdom, has spared His Holiness to us, and that he 
vas been able to overcome the ravages of his recent ill- 
ess. We are grateful too, that the Sovereign Pontiff 
las seen fit to proclaim this a year of special devotion, 
»» Mary, our heavenly Patroness, and Mother. In pro- 
daiming this, the Year of Mary, he has admonished us 
haat, “Nothing will be more pleasing and more dear 
b> Our most sweet Mother, than if she see those, whom 
mnder the Cross of her Son, she adopted as children in 
lis stead, portray in thought, word and deed the fea- 
ires and beauty of her own soul.”’ 


Our Bishops 


The annual convention also affords us the opportunity 
>» offer a public expression of gratitude and fealty to 
yur Episcopal Protector, the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
archbishop of St. Louis, and to the other Archbishops 
ind Bishops of our country. Not only do we revere 
mem as the successors of the Apostles, but we ate ever 
rateful for their continued interest in our organization 
md ready assistance and guidance in our undertakings. 
«o our Bishops, who entrusted us with the mandate of 
éatholic Action, we pledge that we will ever remain 
vorthy of this sacred trust. 


Our Country 


On the international scene, we are now reaping the 
id harvest of the misguided diplomacy of the past. 
vecause of this makeshift policy of expediency, com- 
romise and even blindness, we have countenanced the 
nartition of Germany, Austria, Korea and now Indo- 
china. Because of these same methods of international 
hargaining with the bodies and souls of men, fifteen 
nations are now the serfs of Communism. For the 
ake of unity with England and France, our diplomats 
nave stood by, while nations and peoples collapsed into 
re Red abyss. The policies now being pursued with 
ed Russia and its allies are so similar to the negotia- 
ons with the Nazis in 1938, that one can only hope 
nd pray that Geneva may not turn out to be another 
Munich. The time has come for us to separate our- 
2Ives from the policies pursued by England and France, 
rho evidently are merely trying to save the last vestiges 
f empire and colonialism. Let them know that we 
vill not be associated with them in such ventures, but 
vill pursue a policy of justice and charity to all peoples. 
On the domestic scene, the most prevalent malady 
hmong our people is spiritual immaturity. Among 
Catholics, it appears as a failure to know and understand 
ne truths of our holy religion and their application to 
ine problems of the day. The final result of this 
aivete is the bad example given to those of other 
cligious persuasion and of no religion at all. Many 


'f the times ape the social habits and practices of their 
on-teligious neighbors. We must give the good ex- 
‘mple to others, not follow the un-Christian spirit of the 


‘f our Catholic people, following the secularist trend 


pS 


Our Central Bureau 


With the turn of the century, American Catholics 
were loathe to believe that there was a social question 
in this country. Our forefathers in the Central Verein, 
however, were more realistic and far-seeing. Guided 
by the Motu Proprio of St. Pius X of December, 1903 
they established an agency, our Central Bureau, to pro- 
mote the knowledge of the social question and to foster 
Christian Social Action. Above all, they made their 
own, the motto of St. Pius X ‘“Instaurare Omnia in 
Christo,’ to restore all things in Christ. 

The Bureau then became the centre of our federa- 
tion, whose purpose it was to combat an anti-Christian 
civilization by every just and lawful means and to 
repair the serious disorders which flow from it. For 
44 years under the late revered Frederick P. Kenkel and 
since his death under the present director, Rev. Victor 
T. Suren, the Bureau has done yeoman work in this 
field and led the way to others. Of the achievements 
of the Bureau every member may justly be proud. 


In the 46 years of its existence it has, 


1. Marshalled the salutary forces of Catholic Action. 
2. Spread the knowledge of the Social Question. 
3. Promoted the study of Catholic Social Action. 


4. Become the almoner to the distressed, the home- 
less, the war-driven, the poor missioner of every 
race and clime. 


It’s work, the work of our Central Bureau must 
continue. 


Our Societies 


As we approach the .centenary of our existence, it 
is well for us to examine the broad field of our mem- 
bership, including both State Branches, local societies 
and individuals. Our centennial celebration should not 
merely be an occasion in which we extol and praise 
the achievements of the past 100 years, but should 
also afford us opportunity to instill a new spirit, a new 
enthusiasm and perhaps a new approach to the salutary 
work of Catholic Action. To this end I ask your 
authority to appoint a special committee, of members 
of the various branches to study and examine into these 
problems of membership and to report at the Centen- 
nial Convention. 


The San Antonio Convention authorized me to ap- 
point the Centennial Fund Committee to collect special 
funds for the Central Verein and the Central Bureau 
in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of our 
organization. 


This committee has been formed and is now function- 
ing. I bespeak your generosity and cooperation; with 
these we will succeed. : 

It may be well here to repeat the functions of the 
local affiliates; they are not to be mere gathering-places 
of those seeking leisure; but centres of Catholic Action. 
Their members must be eager to give the good example 
expected of an apostle; they must know their faith and 
practice it; and lastly, exert a good influence on public 
opinion on behalf of a Christian solution of the present- 


day problems of life. _ 


Our Missions 


Over the years our members have been most generous 
in their donations to Catholic missions in all parts of 
the globe. Today with the scourge of Red Communism 
ravaging almost one-third of the earth, greater efforts 
must be made to bring the healing and saving precepts 
of the Gospel to the unravaged portions of the world. 
Western Germany and Austria with their millions of 
refugees from the East, have again become mission lands. 
The calls for help come also from Africa, Asia, and 
South America. We know that our members will help 
as in the past. 


National Catholic Women’s Union 


It is a pleasure again to report that our Ladies Auxil- 
iary has worked loyally with us during the past year. 
Despite their manifold endeavors, such as mission work, 
the work of fostering vocations, Chaplains’ Aid and 
many local projects, they have assisted us nobly in our 
Central Bureau Assistance Fund and many other chari- 
table works. We have valued the presence of the Presi- 
dent of the National Catholic Women’s Union on our 
Board of Directors and are grateful for her advice and 
direction. May I also thank her fellow officers at the 
same time. 


In Memoriam 


During the past year, God, in His Infinite Goodness, 
saw fit to call to Himself many of our loyal and de- 
voted members. Among them we record the death of 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis H. Dieckmann, the Spiritual 
Director of the National Catholic Women’s Union. May 
God grant him and all the departed faithful eternal rest. 


Appreciation 


My sentiments of profound thanks and gratitude 
are first extended to the Rev. Victor T. Suren, Director 
of our Central Bureau and to all the hardworking and 
zealous members of his staff. Let me also thank my 
fellow officers, the members of our Board of Directors 
and state and local officers for their ready attention 
to the duties assigned to them. Let me also remember 
the willing help of the many spiritual directors, for 
their advice and admonition. 

In this year of Mary, in this year, famed as the year 
of the canonization of St. Pius X, the Pope of the Holy 
Eucharist, in this 100th year of the Central Verein, let 
us make this a prayerful convention, beseeching God 
to make us worthy instruments of His Grace. Let none 
of us have a selfish motive for what we do in this con- 
clave; may it all be for God, His Church and our country. 
May we become better Christians and Americans for 
what we do here. With the prayer that has opened 
every convention in our long history “Praised be Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph, forever and ever. Amen,” I declare 
this 99th annual meeting officially in session. 

Dated, New Haven, Conn. 
August 9, 1954 

, Respectfully submitted, 
ALBERT J. SATTLER, 
President 


_made of some of our educational institutions in variou 
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19560 CV Convention to be Held 
in Wichita 
OR THE FIRST TIME in its long history the Centra 
Verein will convene in the mid-western city oJ 
Wichita, Kansas. The invitation was originally extendec 
to the delegates at the New Haven convention in Augusi 
of this year by Dr. B. N. Lies, president of the Catholic 
Union of Kansas. Needless to say, Dr. Lies’ invitatior 
was enthusiastically accepted. Wichita thus has the 
honor of holding the convention which will inaugurate 
the Central Verein’s second century. 

The Catholic Union of Kansas has the assurance of 
the hearty endorsement of the Most Reverend Mark 
K. Carroll, Bishop of Wichita. When asked if it would 
please His Excellency to have the 101st Verein con 
vention his See city, Bishop Carroll, in a letter tc 
Dr. Lies, replied thus: 

“The question of holding the (CV) convention in 
Wichita in 1956 is both interesting and a challenge. 
Be assured that I will be happy to cooperate in what- 
ever way possible.” 

Bishop Carroll is a staunch friend and patron of the 
Central Verein. He has attended every convention of 
the Kansas State Branch since his coming to Wichita 
as its Bishop, some eight years ago. Each year he 
designates a special home-mission project for the Catho- 
lic Union and its women’s auxiliary, and on numerous 
occasions has voiced his complete satisfaction with the 
efforts of these organizations. 


CV Committee on the Papal 
Encyclicals 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE on the Papal encyclicals, ap- 
pointed a year ago by the president of the Central 
Verein, held a meeting during the recent national con- 
vention in New Haven. The following members of 
this committee participated in the meeting: Rev. F. X. 
Weiser, S.J., of Weston College, Mass., Rev. Vincent 
A. Yzermans of St. Cloud, Minn., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. 
A. Vogelweid of Jefferson City, Mo., Nicholas Dietz, 
Ph.D., of Creighton University, Omaha, Richard Hem- 
merlein of Lemoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
Reverend director of the Central Bureau. | 

It will be remembered that Archbishop Aloisius J. 
Muench, in his message to the San Antonio Conven 
tion in 1953, called upon the Central Verein to concer 
itself in a practical way with fostering the study of 
encyclicals in our high schools, colleges and universities. 
During the interval which elapsed between the 
Antonio and New Haven conventions, a survey 


parts of the country to ascertain the extent to which th 
encyclicals are now being taught to our Catholic student: 
A report of this survey was made by Father Suren to th 
meeting of the Committee in New Haven. The surve 
revealed that the principles enunciated in the soci 
encyclicals are being taught to an extent in our Cathol 
schools, mostly within the framework of such course 
as ethics, education, and social and political science 
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1 this way the students become acquainted with some 
£ the encyclicals. As a general rule, there is no formal 
tudy of these Papal documents. Some of our Catholic 
blleges do provide formal courses, but even in such in- 
titutions only a few of the better known encyclicals 
ee studied, viz., Rerum Novarum, QOuadragesimo Anno, 
pivini Redemptoris (Atheistic Communism), Mystici 
sorporis and Mediator Dei. The committee found that 
wit schools feel that they are already overburdened with 
-eavy schedules and are disinclined to add another course 
hich would certainly increase the burden. 


Before essaying a solution to this problem, the com- 
nittee considered the question of including in its scope 
f interest—besides the encyclicals—the Papal allocu- 
ions, the various messages, addresses, etc., of the Popes, 
3 well as the annual message of the American Hierarchy. 
= was unanimously agreed that these various types of 
yocuments should be included in the study. Father 
Weiser noted that the Papal allocutions, for instance, 
we often more practical, at least for our purpose, than 
jome of the encyclicals, since they are more detailed and 
we replete with pastoral counsel. In fact, the allocu- 
cons and other documents of this nature often interpret 


md apply the encyclicals for us. 


Once the scope of the committee’s field: was estab- 
sshed, the members discussed the methods which might 
-e employed to foster the study of the several types 
‘£ documents. The discussion brought forth the fol- 
Owing conclusions: 


1. The committee would refrain from making such 
uiggestions or appeals to our schools as would put the 
surden of the task on others outside the ranks of the 
central Verein. Very practically, it was felt that the 
chools would turn a deaf ear to any and all proposals 
vhich would not lighten their burden. 


2. Therefore, the committee decided to publish leaf- 
ets periodically—at regular intervals, if possible—which 
vill contain quotations from the encyclicals and the other 
-ocuments on specific subjects, the particular subject 
2 caption the leaflet. 


The educators on the committee averred that teachers 
vould welcome such leaflets which could be conveniently 
nserted into text books. Further, the quotations cited 
vould tend to encourage further reading of the docu- 
nent from which they were taken. For various rea- 
ons, the proposed leaflets will contain the excerpts with- 
yat commentary. The purpose of this plan is obvious: 
9 make official pronouncements easily available to our 
cachers and students. 


_ After our schools will have been circularized with a 
ample leaflet and an explanatory letter, the leaflets will 
,e available in any quantities at a nominal price. In 
ther words, the Central Verein is instituting another 
ervice to the Church and society, this time through our 
atholic schools. The Central Bureau will attend to the 
tinting and distribution of the materials. 


5 


‘The committee is quite fortunate in having among 
‘members Father Vincent A. Yzermans, an energetic 
t of the Diocese of St. Cloud, who has already 
complished a notable achievement in making the teach- 
xs of St. Pius X and Pope Pius XII available in the 


English language through his A// Things in Christ and 
The Unwearied Advocate. He has graciously agreed to 
provide the excerpts from the official documents which 
will constitute the texts of the leaflets. It is anticipated 
that this new project of our society will be inaugurated 
in the near future. 


State Conventions 
Arkansas 


HE SIXTY-FOURTH annual convention of the Catho- 

lic Union of Arkansas, held in Paris over the Labor 
Day weekend, had for its motto “To Jesus through 
Mary.” There were eighty-three delegates registered, 
this total including both men and women representa- 
tives from the following localities: Altus, Barling, Char- 
leston, Fort Smith, Hartman, Morrison Bluff, Paris, 
Prairie View, New Blaine, Ratcliff, Subiaco, Scranton, 
Little Rock, Conway and Hattieville. 


The Executive Board meeting on Saturday night con- 
sidered the recommendations and resolutions of the na- 
tional organization and the Catholic Action program of 
the Bishop of the Diocese for the current year. The 
discussion was preliminary to the submitting of this 
business to the convention meetings on the following 
day. 

The convention opened officially with a joint session 
which preceded the Solemn Mass on Sunday morning. 
At this meeting, presided over by Mr. Reynold P. Maus 
of Paris, addresses of welcome were made by Father 
Mark Berger, O.S.B., and Mayor Guy Conley. Responses 
were given by Mr. John Adams and Mrs. Peter Wal- 
ters, presidents of the men’s and women’s State Branches 
respectively. 

The celebrant of the Solemn Mass coram Episcopo was 
Fr. Placidus Eckart, O.S.B., spiritual director of the 
women’s Branch. As in previous years, the delegates 
were honored by the presence of Bishop Albert L. 
Fletcher of Little Rock, who preached the festive sermon. 


After a short interval for breakfast, the first busi- 
ness meeting was held in the school building. The 
delegates were very respective to the address of Father 
Suren, who spoke at some length on the centennial of 
the Central Verein which will be observed in 1955. At 
subsequent session the delegates deliberated on various 
ways of raising the State’s contribution to the CV Cen- 
tennial Fund. 


At the afternoon sessions, the delegates were priv- 
ileged to hear short addresses from two important 
ecclesiastics—Bishop Fletcher and Abbot Paul Nahlen, 
O.S.B., of New Subiaco Abbey. The business essentially 
comprised the rendering of committee reports and the 
adoption of resolutions received from the national con- 
vention. 


The three-day conclave reached its point of climax 
with the mass meeting on Sunday night, which was 
held in the beautiful and spacious new parish hall. Mr. 
Maus again presided. The serious business of the 
evening was preceded by community singing led by 
St. Joseph’s men’s choir. A group of young people 
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from Fort Smith presented “This 1s Naor Jelowie, 2 
dramatic sketch with a moral theme. Four short ad- 
dresses were accorded rapt attention. Muss Mary Duerr, 
national secretary of the Youth Section of the CV and 
the NCWU, reported on the youth sessions of the 
national convention. Father Suren gave an address on 
the role of charity in social reconstruction, while Mr. 
Milton Earnhart, a radio announcer, drew on his ex- 
periences in his appeal for a more dynamic Catholicity. 
Bishop Fletcher, in his address, summed up the themes 
of the previous speakers. A brief discussion from the 
floor concluded the evening’s program. 

The final business session was held Monday morn- 
ing. At its conclusion, the delegates assembled in 
church for Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
which was imparted by Father Mark. 

A special word of commendation is due the people of 
St. Joseph’s Parish who were hosts to the convention. 
The women, in particular, distinguished themselves for 
the splendid meals served the delegates. The hospitality 
of St. Joseph’s Parish left nothing to be desired. 


California 


One of the several State Branches to meet in annual 
convention over the past Labor Day weekend was 
the German Catholic Federation of California. The 
fifty-fifth conclave of this society was opened with a 
Solemn Mass at 10:30 A.M. on September 5, offered by 
Rey. Alfred Boeddeker, O.F.M., in St. Anthony’s 
Church, San Francisco. Rev. Louis Schoen, O.F.M., 
preached the sermon on the text: “This is the victory 
which overcomes the world—your Faith.” Representing 
Archbishop John J. Mitty was the Rev. Lawrence Krause, 
who extended greetings and felicitations to the dele- 
gates. On Monday morning the Solemn Mass of 
Requiem was offered for the repose of all deceased 
members. 

The convention dinner was served on Sunday evening 
at the Furniture Mart. Mr. Peter Conmy, director of 
the Oakland Library gave a most interesting lecture 
on the activities of the German missionaries in California, 
particularly in the years 1848-49. He noted especially 
the labors of a Benedictine, Father Flavian Schweninger, 
who worked in and around San Francisco, and in the then 
sparsely settled counties in the northern part of the state. 

General chairman of the convention was Frederick 
Arnke, who was assisted by Henry Schroer, Louis Schoen- 
stein, August Petry, Louis Wassler, John Jokotnik, Carl 
Raab, Joseph Arnke and Anthony Schroerr. 

After Benediction with the Most Blessed Sacrament on 
Monday afternoon, the convention was concluded with 
a luncheon in St. Anthony’s school cafeteria, at which 
time the officers for the ensuing year were installed. 


Connecticut 


The sixty-seventh yearly meeting of this Branch, the 
oldest in the Central Verein, was restricted to a single 
day’s activities, August 7, because of the national con- 
vention which was in session at the same time and in 
the same locale—St. Boniface Parish, New Haven. 

The abbreviated convention began with a High Mass 
_ of Requiem in St. Boniface Church at 9:00 a.m. The 
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Holy Sacrifice was offered for the repose of the de, 
ceased members of the CV of Connecticut and its 
auxiliary, the State Branch of the NCWU. At the joini 
session which followed immediately after Holy Mass) 
Mr. Lawrence J. Laskoske and Mrs. Charles Woll 
schlager, presidents of the State Branches, read their an’ 
nual messages. Words of welcome to the delegates were 
extended by Mr. Anton Doerrer who represented the 
St. Boniface Society, host to the convention. Mrs 
Wollschlager presented Mrs. Rose Rohman, president of 
the NCWU, who urged all the Connecticut delegates 
to attend the national convention then in session. 


At the lone businss session, Mr. Charles Reinhard, 
president of the Connecticut Branch, and Mr. Free 
Steinbeck of Meriden were appointed as official dele: 
gates to the CV convention in New Haven. With the 
passing of the motion that “‘all business be suspendec 
until the fall meeting of the State Branch in September,” 
the convention was adjourned, 


New York 


For the sixth time New York City was host to the 
annual gathering of the State Branch which met in the 
Commodore Hotel on September 4, 5 and 6. The 
motto of the convention was the same as that used by 


the Central Verein in its 99th convention in Ne 
e- 


Haven a month previously. Approximately eighty del 
gates were in attendance. 


A meeting of the Resolutions Committee was held 
on Saturday afternoon. All the resolutions oe 
by the Central Verein in New Haven were read an 
discussed by the New York State Branch, and adopted 
in abbreviated form. After the resolutions were adopted, 
the Executive Committee went into session with nineteer 
members present. The agenda for the State conventior 
was drawn up. \ 


The hotel’s West Ballroom was the scene of a joint 
meeting on Saturday evening, in which delegates of both 
the men’s and women’s Branches participated. Wel. 
coming addresses were made by Mr. Albert J. Sattlet 
and Mrs. Mary F. Lohr, joint chairmen of the local 
Convention Committee. Following the reading of 4 
message from Mayor Wagner of New York City, Mr 
Frank E. Popp, president of the State Branch, presentec 
his annual message in which he recommended the fol. 
lowing: an increased membership, encouragement of 
youth activities, promotion of parish credit unions, en: 
largement of the associate membership, continuation of 
the Branch’s Catholic Action Fund, promotion of tht 
Digest, periodic publication of the Branch, continuatio 
of regional conferences, increased support of the Centra 
Bureau and its publications, support of the Branch 
legislative program, promotion of the Centennial Fun 
of the CV and other activities relative to the celebratic 
of the centennial. 


A youth forum followed immediately, with Norbe 
Dengler of New York City serving as chairman. T 
first speaker on the program was the Rt. Rev. 
Aloysius Coogan, director of vocations for the 
York Archdiocese. The Rev. Henry J. Zimmer, 
next speaker, stressed the need of properly trained 
for the inspiration and guidance of youth. He w 
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lllowed on the rostrum by Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein 
Syracuse who warned parents that juvenile delin- 
aency is largely attributable to adult error and remiss- 
ta «The Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., concluded the 
-ening’s program by encouraging the formation of a 
lily Catholic youth organization. 
|The Solemn Mass on Sunday morning was celebrated 
‘Rev. F. J. Buechler in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The 
irmon was delivered by the Very Rev. Cornelius Hoff- 
ann, C.SS.R., pastor of Immaculate Conception Church 
the Bronx. He reminded the congregation that the 
entral Verein was built upon the solid foundation of 
fatholic principles, which fact accounts in large measure 
er its long and fruitful existence. He remarked how 
| conventions are opened with a Solemn Mass, and 
pw a spiritual motif prevails throughout the delibera- 
ons. 


, At the convention luncheon in the hotel’s Century 
oom, the Rev. Daniel Sullivan, O.S.A., of Riverdale, 
-as the sole speaker. His subject was: “Zeal in Cath- 
ui¢ Action.” He urged increased effort in the for- 
uation of the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 

Holy Hour on Sunday night, conducted by Rev. 
udolph Kraus, S.T.D., spiritual director of the New 
:ork local Branch, concluded the day’s serious activities. 


The High Mass of Requiem on Monday morning 
sas celebrated in St. Joseph’s Church, Yorkville. At the 
Sening business session messages were read from the 
ollowing dignitaries: the Apostolic Delegate, the Arch- 
ishop of New Orleans and the Bishops of Albany, 
suffalo, Ogdensburg, Rochester and . Syracuse. Mr. 
ichard Hemmerlein reported that the State Branch had 
pnatributed almost $2,000 to the Central Verein’s Cen- 
al Bureau Assistance Fund. It was agreed that the 
entennial Convention of the CV in Rochester in 1955 
“ould be a state-wide sponsored project, with each 
‘ranch having representatives on the general committee 
» raise funds. Rochester will supply the convention 
fficers, and the fund raising will be spearheaded by a 
coup from that city. 


One of the high lights at the business sessions was 
ne report of Mr. Peter J. M. Clute of Schenectady, 
aairman of the Legislative Committee. His detailed 
ccount made particular reference to legislation affecting 
ocial welfare, education, domestic relations and labor. 


Introduced by Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, youth co- 
rdinator for the State Branch, Mr. Norbert Dengler 
f New York City announced the formation of a State 
‘outh Section, which had accepted the invitation of the 
‘entral Verein to form a self-governing body of young 
er working in conjunction with the organization's 
rogram. The officers of the Youth Section are as fol- 
ws: Rev. F. J. Buechler of Troy, spiritual advisor; 
ernard Dengler of New York City, president; Marlene 
oeger of Rochester and John Hemmerlein, Jr., of 
facuse, vice presidents; Joanne Miller of Troy, secre- 
ty; Norbert Stettener of Schenectady, treasurer; and 
reo. Koch, historian. 
‘The convention adjourned with the installation of 
fficers conducted by Father Rudolph Kraus in the hotel 
allroom, which was followed by the official departure 

mony and Father Buechlet’s blessing. 
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Convention Calendar 


(GAs UNION of Kansas and the Kansas Branch 
of the NCWU: Colwich, October 24. 

Catholic League of Wisconsin: Racine, October 29, 
30 and 31. 

Catholic Central Union of New Jersey and New 
Jersey Branch of the NCWU: Holy Trinity Parish, 
Passaic, November 7. 


NECROLOGY 
Rev. Joseph A. Assmuth, S.J. 


HE REV. JOSEPH A. ASSMUTH, a member of the 

Fordham University faculty for twenty-eight years 
and former chairman of the university's Department of 
Biology, died in Germany on June 11. He was 83 years 
old. 

Father Assmuth was born in Bockwitz, Westphalia, 
and completed his elementary schooling in that village. 
He was graduated from the Catholic Gymnasium, Pader- 
born, in 1893, after which he joined the Society of 
Jesus in Blijenbeek, the Netherlands. 

He studied rhetoric in Exaeten and philosophy in 
Valkenburg, both in the Netherlands, from 1894 to 
1897. In the latter year, he went to Bombay, India, 
where he taught biology at the St. Francis Xavier High 
School, returning to Valkenburg in 1902 to study for 
the priesthood. He was ordained on August 27, 1905. 

As a German national, Father Assmuth was interned 
by the British at the outbreak of World War I. He 
was returned to Germany in June, 1915, and served as 
a chaplain in the German Army until the end of the 
war. After teaching in Muenster and Hamburg, he 
joined the Fordham faculty in 1924. Under his direc- 
tion, the Department of Biology there was reorganized. 
He returned to Germany in 1952. 

During his stay in our country, Father Assmuth gave 
much assistance to the Kolping Society, particularly in 
New York. He attended several conventions of the 
Central Verein and its New York State Branch. (R. I. P.) 


Ray N. Wey 


On September 6, Mr. Ray N. Wey was called by God 
after a short illness. Death overtook him in his fifty- 
first year. 

A native of St. Michael, Minn., Mr. Wey lived in 
St. Paul for the past thirty-five years. He was grand 
treasurer of the Catholic Aid Association, secretary of 
the Men’s Council of the association, vice president of 
St. Joseph’s Orphan Society, a member of the St. Peter 
and St. Clemens Society and of the Holy Name Society 
of St. Francis de Sales Church. eS 

Surviving are his widow, Margaret; a son, Raymond 
W. Wey; two brothers and six sisters, Matt Wey and 
Miss Lucy Wey of St. Paul, Joseph of St. Cloud, Mrs. 
Katie Eull, Mrs. Bernadine Zachmann, Mrs. Christine 
Zachmann and Mrs. Antonio Vetch of St. Michael, and 
Mrs, Alberta Kirchberg of Rush City. 

Funeral services were held in St. Francis de Sales 
Church with burial in Calvary Cemetery. (R.I.P.) 
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PERSONALIA 
Msgr. Bernard S Sinne, Vere 


fl Pe RT. REV. MSGR. BERNARD SINNE celebrated the 
Golden Jubilee of his ordination with a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass on May 23, offered by Archbishop 
Gerald T. Bergan in St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, 
Omaha, where the Jubilarian has spent his entire priest- 
hood. 

Msgr. Sinne made his philosophical and theological 
studies in Europe, having studied at Bonn, Louvain, 
Freiburg and Innsbruck. He was ordained May 5, 
1904, by Bishop August Gockel of Paderborn and cele- 
brated his First Solemn Mass in St. Mary Magdalene’s 
Church on August 15 of the same year. In token of 
his priestly zeal he was named a monsignor in 1925. 
Having been appointed a diocesan consultor in 1927, 
he was designated a vicar forane by Archbishop James 
H. Ryan in 1939. 

Msgr. Sinne combines with his energetic character a 
genial disposition which has endeared him to his 
parishioners and the people of Omaha generally. He 
has been a sustaining member of the Catholic Central 
Verein for many years and is a regular reader of Social 
Justice Review. 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 

MSGR. A. A. ESSWEIN, Missouri. Leit- 
Praxis. Freiburg, 1906.—N A- 
TIONAL. PROBATION AND PAROLE 
ASSOCIATION, New York. Reappraising Crime 
Treatment 1953 Year Book, New York, 1954.—SI S- 
TER MARY JOHN ELLE SLOAN, 
S.S.M., Missouri. An Evaluation of the Dietrary 
Practices in Four Day Care Nurseries Affiliated with 
Catholic Charities of Saint Louis. St. Louis, 1954. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Pa ayes to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


spy Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
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St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $4,059.29; Greater St. Lou 
Community Chest, $2,475; From children attendin 
$1, 136.29; Interest Income, $79.50; Total to and inclu 
ing September 29, 1954; $7, 750. 08. 

Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $50.00; Western Catholic Unio 
Quincy, Ill., $100; Total to and including Septemb 
29, 1954, $150. 00. 

European Relief Fund 


Previously reported: $10.00; E. O. Fisher, Kans ” 
$5.50; N. N., Mo., $10; Albert J. Sattler, N. Ys 
Total to and ‘including September 29, 1954, $45. 50. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $1,010.72; Mother M. Baptist 
Wis., $5; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., $10) 
Discalced Carmelites, Schenectady, N. Y., $1; N. N 
Mo., $27.50; Sisters of St. Francis, Kansas, $8; Immz 
culate Conception Academy, Calif., $5; Nazareth Ho 
Buffalo, N: ¥.,- 93s) oes Fisher, Kansas, $2; 
Boniface Society, New Haven, Conn., $10; Carmeli 
Sisters, Kirkwood, Mo., $5; Mrs. A. M. McGarry, Mc 
$5; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $10; Sisters of Divine Proy 
dence, Pa., $15; Conn. Branch, CCV of A., $4.70; Felic: 
Sisters, Enfield, Conn., $1; Medical Mission CWU c¢ 
Mo., $12.50; Mrs. John M. Hughes, Md., $1; Our 
of Lourdes Hospital, Neb., $2; CWU of New York, I 
$16; N. N. Mission Fund, $30; William J. Sullivan, 
$20; Total to and including September 29, 195. 
$1,294.42, — 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following men and organizatio 
of men up to and including August 24, 1954. 


WEARING APPAREL: Rev. Peter R 
Mo., (priest’s hat); Very Rev. Msgr. Leo P. He 
Lincoln, IIL, (8 ctns. clothing); Estate Rev. Law 
Brunnert, Mo., (priest’s clothing) ; John Schneide 
(clothing); Rey. Robt. Kuenz, Mo. .» (priests’ clo 

BOOKS: C. K. of St. George, Pittsburgh, F 
(souvenir book, souvenir program) ; Barney F. Mai 
Ill, (books). il 

MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS 
Rev. Msgr. A. A. Wempe, Mo., (magazines); Ban 
Maier, Ill., (magazines ; 

ARTICLES. FOR CHURCH £9 
TUARY USE: Rev. Vincent. Neck Mo., ( 
plete vestment). - : 
. MIS Co oe Ss. ‘Sinve, M. 
aneous articles); G. H. Kenkel, pins 4 
pencisy relig. ee > an 


